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THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


CHAPTER LXII. 


St. Columba pleads for the bards before the National Assembly, 
and procures an acknowledgment of the independence of the 
Albanian Scots. Death of the monarch Aodh. His ecotem- 
poraries. Biography of St. Columb Kille. 


Tue news of the approach of St. Columba inspired 
the bards with cheering hopes, while it depressed and 
damped the expectations of the monarch and his mi- 
nisters, who foresaw that the eloquence and influence 
of the saint would frustrate all the measures which they 
had designed for enactment in the present convention. 

Keating relates that when the queen, who for some 
cause of which we are not informed, was very inimical 
to the holy man, was apprised of his arrival in the vi 
cinity of the senate house, with a numerous train of 
ecclesiastics, she induced her son Connell to collect a 
rude mob, who not only loaded the venerable abbot with 
every species of the most insulting and opprobrious 
contumely, but pelted him and his followers with mud. 
The saint bore this gross usage with meekness and resig- 
nation, and proceeded to the senate house amidst a 
shower of. filth and missiles. On entering the hall, 
the monarch, provincial princes, and national represen- 
tatives rose simultaneously to salute him. His cousin, 
O’Niel, king of Ulster, caused the Saint to take a seat on 
his throne, and his retinue to occupy chairs of state ad- 
joining it. 

St. Columba, without uttering a word of com- 
plaint of the rudeness he and his followers experien- 
ced from Prince Connell, commenced speaking on the 
subjects of debate. In the exordium of his speech 
he expressed his regret for the war he had fomented ; 
admitted the justice of the penance that had been im- 
posed upon him, and declared that nothing else than the 
sincere desire of warding off the blow which menaced 
the existence of the bardic order, and a wish to exempt 
the Dalriadian colony, as well as their subjects, the Ca- 
ledonians, from the tribute which they owed to the Irish 
crown, could have induced him to visit the land of his 





birth. He then gave a narrative of the success of his 
mission, in converting all the inhabitants of Scotland to 
the christian creed. 

Passing from these subjects, he entered into the dis- 
cussion by labouring, with great force of eloquence, to 
impress the assembly with feelings of compassion to- 
wards the bards and antiquarians. He urgently repre- 
sented to the convention, that it would be more prudent, 
glorious, and beneficial to the state, to diminish the num- 
ber of the “ sons of song and story,” than to suppress 
altogether a body of men whose genius celebrated vir- 
tue, and immortalized the deeds of the valiant and the 
wise. “If,” said he, “ you exile the poets, who will 
transmit the fame of the brave in arms to posterity’? 
what greater incentive can inflame the breast of the 
patriotic warrior, in defence of his country, than the 
certainty that his exploits will live in song, and that his 
name shall be glorified in the lasting monuments of ge- 
nius? ‘To merit the eulogium of the poet has ever been 
the passion and ambition of our greatest heroes and le- 
gislators. To whom, then, O monarch of Erin, and ex- 
alted princes of Innifail, is our country indebted for her 
illustrious renown in arms, in arts, and in letters?” Surely 
ye will all say,* To the poets!” Their soft or sublime 
effusious, which powerfully touched the passions of the 
brave and the generous, while they made the heart of 
the fiercest warrior glow with emotions of tenderness 
and love, often animated and roused a ‘Fuathal a Cor- 
mac, or a Nial, with resistless energy of spirit, to the 
combat of heroes. These great conquerors, while pre- 
paring for the strife of shields, and enjoying the delight- 
ful rapture—the ethereal pleasure, which the combined 
powers of music and poetry create, felt that the song of 
the bard, which is not only the source of melting joy, 
but of noble and heroic exertion, owed its origin to that 
invisible power, whose influenee seemed to hallow and 
animate the mind of the inspired poet. I think that 
poetry is not yet degenerated among us, nor that inspi- 
ration is extinct in our poetic productions. Our present 
bards, like those of other times, consecrate their genius 
to the ennobling task of celebrating the praises of he- 
roes ;of forming and elevating the virtues of the living, 
M4 applauding those of thedead. Yes, sire, and princes, 
if you banish the poets you will undermine the proud 





fabric of our literature, paralyze the martial spirit of 











the country, ard sink the character of the nation low in 


the scale of moral and intellectual attainment. Oh! 


then, let me implore this regal and princely assembly to 
pause ere they prostrate the literary glory of their 


country—ere they extinguish the refulgence of the muses, 


and benight Ireland, the foster-mother of poetry, piety, 
Q This ts the 
last time that I shall address ye, most regal and prince- 
ly sages! but, befoe I bid an eterna! adieu to the 


and learning, in the gloom of ignorance. 


country of my birth—of my sovereign fathers; a coun- 
try, oh, misery unutterable! in which my crimes deny 
to me a grave, let me, the descendant of Nial the Great, 
conjure and supplicate this august convention to retain 
and preserve a portion of the bards, to not only illuminate 
our country with the radiance of genius,—but to relin- 
quish the right of, and release the Caledonian colonists, 
who will ever acknowledge their feudal obedience to Ire- 
land, from the tribute for which they are bound to the 
monarch of Ireland.”* 

At this epoch it was an evil peculiar to the Irish poets 
to have many dependents, who were glad of enlisting 
under their banners, from the immunities they then en- 
joyed, and the respect which was paid to them. The 
saint, therefore, in the course of his speech, advised the 
convention to limit the students in the different colleges, 
and to check the insolence of those who, without being 
regularly educated, or possessing the gifts of genius, 
wished to appear in the train of the poets, and to wear 
the borrowed livery of the legitimate ‘sons of inspira- 
tion. 

The speech of St. Columba enlisted the sympathies 
of the convocation in the cause he advocated. His 
representations were eminently successful. The con- 
vention resolved, that thenceforth the monarch’s chief 
bard was to be president of all the poetic colleges in the 
kingdom; that he should have the power of appointing 
inspectors to examine the state of the different schools, 
and to enact such regulations as he deemed best suited 





*The speech of St. Columba in the text we have trans- 
lated from Molloy: it never appeared before in an English dress. 
O'Flaherty alludes to it, and says, “St. Columba’s speech at 
the great parliament, breathed the eloquence of inspiration ; it 

’ effected great purposes, the retention of the Irish Bards, and the 
release of the Caledonians and Picts from the Irish tribute. 
The speech is preserved in the book of Donegal, and thence 
copied into the compilation of the Four Masters.” How often 
have we, since we commeticed writing a history of Ircland, been 
aga and mortified in hearing men utterly ignorant of the 

istory of their conntry, exclaim, “Oh, we have read Keating, 
and O'Halloran, and they have given us all we want to know of 
Ireland.” Now we could swear on the rubric that not one of 
the men who used this language could tell, if he were asked, 
“ whether was Heremon the Son or the Father of Milesius ! 
Whether Nial the Great, and Con of the hundred battles, were 
contemporaries; whether Fion Mac Cumhal and Ossian were 
brothers! But in this fate we are not singular. Men of narrow 
understanding, and contracted intellect, are not able to discrimi- 
nate between compilation and originality. They think, that, 
because we take the frame work of our history from O'Flaherty, 
Keating, O'Halloran, Cumerford and O’Connor, that we are not 
entitled to any credit for the drapery of thought, the embelish- 
ment of the language, and the blazonery of research, with which 
we decorate the barren facts of our predecessors. 

We owe no more to those historians who have preceded us 
than Robertson owes toFordiun and Buchanan, than Gibbon owes 
to Tacitus, or that Lingard owes to Bede and Clarendon. All 

we will say of our history of Ireland, is that the language and 
sentiment of the narrative are original, and that we liave illus- 
trated it with several translations, and extended the discoveries 
of research far beyond the land-marks set up by Keating and 

O'Halloran. This we predict will be yet admitted by every 

¢andid critic who ig versed in the philosophy of Irish history. 
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History of Ireland. 


to give efficacy to this restricting law. It was also, st 
the same time enacted, that the monarch, the provincia} 
sovereigns, and minor chieftains should each retain 4 
poet, to record the exploitsjand preserve the genealogies 
of his family; and a salary was to be allowed to them, 
adequate to support them with suitable respectability. 
As a compensation to the state for their immunities and 
salaries, they were obliged to instruct the youth of se- 
veral districts, in history, poetry, and antiquities. The 
revenues intended for their support were exempted, as 
usual, from tax and plunder ; their sons were invio- 
lable; and exclusive of their settled annuities, they 
were to be paid for each poem, according to its merit, 
by their particular patrons. 

The second object of the meeting being to impose a 
tax on the Dalriada of Albania, the king urged the 
measure with as much energy, as the saint opposed it. 
The eloquence of the royal abbot triumphed over the 
suggestions of the sovereign. The law authorizing the 
exaction of the impost was abrogated, and the Albanian 
Scots were declared the allies and friends of Ireland, 
and exonerated from all kinds of tribute, except in cases 
of murder and spoliation, when they were bound to 
make reparation to the friends of the deceased as well as 
to the injured person. 

The saint having thus effected his purposes, took his 
leave of the monarch and assembly, and set out on his 
journey to Albania ; but on his way home, he visited 
Scanlan More the deposed king of Ossory, whom he 
liberated from the trammels of a prison, having suc- 
ceeded, while at the convention, in obtaining his pardon 
from the monrach. 

Shortly after the dissolution of the convocation of 
Drumceat, Connell, the eldest son of Aodh, invaded the 
territories of Colman Bemhidh, but his army was de- 
feated and himself slain in the field of battle. At this 
juncture, A. D. 594, Aodh embodied a great military 
force with which he invaded Leinster to enforce the 
payment of a tribute which had been the cause of so 
many former wars. The people of Leinster flew to 
arms on his approach and gave him batt!e in the vicinity 
of the town of Swords, near the city of Dublin, where 
they totally vanquished his troops, and slew himself. 
Aodh, or Hugh, was a prince of amiable private qualities, 
but he wished to exercise the arbitrary sway of an ab- 
solute monarch. During his reign, which lasted twenty- 
four years, the country enjoyed repose and prosperity. 
The reigning Princes in Ireland, at the period of 
Hugh’s death, were Dioma king of Munster—Colman 
More kingof Leinster, Maolcatch king of Connaught,and 
Congall, the son of Gabhran, ruled the Picts in Albany. 
As the life of St. Columkill embraced great historical 
events, and as his genius and piety reflected lustre on 
the fame of his country, we will weave a biographical 
sketch of him, in our history of Ireland. 

This renounced saint, who, to use the language of Dr. 
Johnson, first “preached the Gospel of Christ to the ro- 
ving clans and rude barbarians of ancient Caledonia,’ 

was the son of Feidlim, the son of Feargus, the son of 
Connell (from whom Tirconnell derives its name) the son 
of Nial the Great. He was born in Gartown, in the coun- 
ty of Donegal, on the 9th of June, in the year 519. His 
mother, Eitha, like his father, was of the blood royal of 
Ireland ; she was the daughter of Deema, a prince of 
Leinster, and the direct descendant of Carbre Liffichaire, 
the monarch of Ireland, in the third century. Im- 








mediately after his birth, his mother bore him to the cell 
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The Isle of Solitary Beauty 


ofC ruachan a learned and pious monk, who baptized 
him by the name of Criovhan O’Cuin. At seven years of 
ageafter leaving the nursery, his parents placed him under 
the instruction of the hermit Cruachan. This anchorite be- 
stowed the greatest care, and the most assiduous atten- 
tion on the education of his noble pupil. He made so 
rapid a progress in his studies under the tutorage of the 
hermit, that, on the attainment of his tenth year, he was 
a proficient in Greek and Latin classics, while with these 
acquisitions he possessed a comprehensive knowledge of 
the holy.scriptures, as well as of the histories of the 
saints and martyrs of the christian church. His person 
was robust, but graceful, and his face-presented the ex- 
pression of mildness and gentleness of disposition. Like 
many other personages, destined to soar to eminence in 
the world, our saint’s birth, we.are informed by Colgan, 
and Keating, was preceded by some extraordinary 
omens. Saint Patrick, and his successor Maveth, pre- 
dicted the sanctity and distinction which should immor- 
talize the life of Columba, and the glory that he should 
acquire in converting Caledonia to christianity. His 
mother too, while pregnant with the saint, dreamed, one 
night, that an uncommon personage, whose figure and 
mien bespoke him more than mortal, had presented her 
with a spangled veil of the most varying and vivid hues, 
but that while she was yet gazing on its beauties with 
admiration, he snatched it out of her hands, and then 
raising and expanding it in the breeze, it flew up to hea- 
ven in such amplitude of distention that it concealed, 
jike a drapery, the whole concave of the horizon. Per- 
ceiving that what she so lately possessed, was irretriev- 
ably lost, she burst out in tears of sorrow, when the 
angel moved by her wailings, thus addressed her : “ Fair 
and faithful daughter of kings, dry up the tears of thy 
anguish, for the veil you have lost is but the emblem of 
that child to whom you will soon give birth, and who is 
destined and ordained to be oné of the prophets of God. 
His name shall be immortal, and his piety and eloquence 
shall lead myriads of souls to heaven.” This dream 
made a deep impression on the mother of Columba, who, 
the moment he was born, devoted him by a vow to the 
church; and consequently his education was such as 
might qualify him for the sacred office he was to fill.* 

After the saint had studied literature, science, and 
theology under the learned preceptor, Cruachan, he was 
removed to the school of the celebrated St. Finian, in 
Downpatrick. It was at this school he received the 
name of Columb, from his fellow students, because of 
the dove-like innocence of his behaviour, the amiable- 
ness of his manners, and the beauty of his person. St. 
Finian, perceiving how applicable the term thus in- 
stinctively applied to the youth was to his personal and 
mental endowments, believed it was the will of hea- 
ven that he shoujd be so called, and he never after ac- 
costed him by his original name, Criomthan. 

When St. Finian became bishop of the see, and head 
of the famed college of Clonard,t in Meath, his disci- 
ple, St. Columba, accompanied him thither. 


*The description of the dream of Columbkill’s mother we 
have translated from “ Flemming’s Miscellanies.” 


t Clonard, situate thirty-five miles N. W. of Dublin, in the 
county of Meath, though now a hamlet village, was once an 
episcopal city, possessing a university where, in the latter end of 
the sixth century, more than five thousand students received at 
a time, their education. The first abbey was founded there by 
St. Finian, who was of royal lineage and the most learned phi- 

of his day. This renowned saint died of the plague, in 


27! 


“St. Finian,” says Ware, “ was the first bishop of 
Clonard, and a famous philosopher and divine. He was 
of a noble family, but much more ennobled by his piety, 
at St. David’s, in Wales, where he was deeply beloved 
of the bishop of that place, with whom he sometimes 
sojourned Upon his return home he was made a bi- 
shop, and fixed his see at Clonard, in Meath, near the 





‘river Boyne, where he also erected a famous college, 
which, by his great care and labours, bred many famous 


i holy and learned men, some of whom were the two 


Kierans, the two Brendans, the twoColumbs. He died 
on the 12th of December, 552, and was buried under 
the altar of his own church.” 





THE ISLE OF SOLITARY BEAUTY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH VERSION OF GESSNER, 


FOR THE IRISH SHIELD. 


Meuipa, in the bloom of youth and brilliancy of 
beauty, roamed through a lonely isle in the middle of 
the Indian Ocean, with no other companion than her 
mother, Semira. The music of the nightingale de- 
lighted her ear, the charms of a sylvan and romantic 
landscape, animated by frisking kids and sporting lambs, 
gratified her eyes. As yet she did not feel the languor 
of solitude in her sea-zoned isle. ‘To occupy her hours, 
she often amused herself by cutting eve Sim shrubs, 
which she wove into garlands that she hung in festoons 
on the trelisses of her rose and myrtle-knitted bowers. In 
this scene of beautiful desolation she was the tutelar divin- 
ity of the gifts and graces of Flora. She loved to tend the 
plants and to raise the drooping flowers. To diversify 
her amusement, she would sometimes train the eitron 
and date trees, and chase away the birds that would 
despoil the blossoms of the orange and pomegranates. 
At another interval of time she would arrest the sourse of 
the limpid streams that gurgled over golden sands, by a 
mound of coral shells, through which means she would 
form a picturesque lake. Again, to vary her enjoyments, 
she would occupy herself in decorating a grotto, in a rock 
that was washed by the dashling billows of the sea. The 
walls were crusted over with shells of rainbow hues, 
which exceeded in beauty any mosaic enrichment of 
art. Out of these shells she wrought elegant vases, to 
receive the transparent cascades that fell, in pleasing 
modulation, from an impending arch, whose concave 
wis draped by the entwining tendrils of the acacia and 
jessamine. 

In such innocent occupations, Melida, now as beau- 
tiful as a Venus in the Island of Paphos, passed her 
hours, without experiencing any of the listless languid- 
ness of solitude, until she attained her fifteenth year, 
when she felt an aching void in her heart,—a chasm of 
gloom in her existence. The beauty uf the landscape, 
the blueness of the sky, the rolling of the billows, and 
the singing of the birds lost their wonted attractions in 
her estimation. For hours she would recline on a grassy 
bank, starred with primroses, violets and daisies, musing 
on her lonely situation. 


December, 552, on which day his festi 





tomb of the Dillon family stil) stands ii 
the abbey. The Delacies founded a 
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Often while luxuriating in these languishing medita- 
tions would she whisper to herself, “ My happiness is 
not complete,—I pine for something which my wishes 
cannot name, nor picture—What could have been the 
inténtion of the Gods in placing me and my parent in 
this lonely isle of seclusion? Why have we existed!— 
By what cause do we now exist, in our present shapes 
and figures? Alas! I know not. My thoughts wander 
in the regions of inquiry, but they can discover nothing, 
in their dreary and barren course, to enlighten my igno- 
rance of the cause of my being. Was I fated to dwell 
in this solitude? No—I imagine we were cast on this 
isle from some other more cheerful planet. Here we have 
been placed by some evil spirit for some reason of which 
my mother is aware, although she pretends ignorance of 
it. An impenetrable mystery continually clouds her 
features ;—and when I attempt to fathom its cause, her 
eyes overflow with tears, whose gushing she in vain es- 
saystorestrain. In vainI beseech her to confide to me 
her secret, she evades my questions by observing, “ My 
dear Melida, we must uniformly adhere to the wisdom, 
dictates and goodness of the Gods, and let them decide 
our destinies. They hold the reins of our lives, and have 
marked out the course we must pursue to the tomb. We 
have, therefore, no will of our own, the perspective of 
futurity is darkened by the thick clouds of mystery.”— 
These remarks only inflamed the curiosity of our hero- 
ine. Often while walking under the banyan shade, or 
seated on some flower-wreathed clifl, overlooking the 
expansive ocean, would she exclaim—* O ye rolling bil- 
lows, ye fields of water to which my eye can discern no 
boundary—ah ! tell me what is this little point—this li- 
mited island which you encompass with a girdle of surge, 
in comparison to your wide domain of waves, or the ex- 
tent of your wilderness of waters. Beyond your re- 
mote bounds there must be spicy groves, green meadows 
and beautiful gardens, inhabited by beings who enjoy 
the cheerful seene in which they-are placed. These be- 
ings are, no doubt, more beautiful than I am, and in con- 
sequence, are not alone, but enjoying mates and friends 
like my dovesandlambs. Alas! if it is so, why should I 
envy their happiness! Perhaps they inhabit an island 
like myself, but of much larger extent, and that they are 
as numerous as my birds and sheep. Oh! happy mor- 
tals, that enjoy-society in the world of pleasure!’ On 
many occasions Melida importuned her mother with en- 
quiries of this tenor.—* But say dearest mother, why 
we always remain two, while. we see other creatures 
rmoultiply.—Behold how the young plants rise from the 
withered bosoms of the elder ones. Look to the birds 
—how they build their commodious nest, and caress and 
woo each other. All their existence seems absorbed in 
their tender friendship for each other; but friendship is 
too cold a term to express the mutual happiness which 
they enjoy. Is such a bliss as this denied to me?—Why 
cannot [ taste such ecstacy!” ‘The disconsolate mother 
knew not in what terms to reply to such questions so 
dangerous. to a secret which she was bound to keep in- 
violably. “Cruel girl,” exclaimed she, “ why do you 
thus annoy me,—why ask me to explain and develope 
circumstances of which I am myself as ignorant as you? 
—We are not permitted to carry our researches into the 
hs ay of the Gods.” «“ Alas!” replied Melida, “ the 

nign Gods will, I hope, pardon me; but I cannot for- 


bear to wish that our species would multiply like others. 
I feel, my beloved mother, that if there were on this 


ries. 
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island some little human creature of my own image, f 
could fondle and caress it as the nightingale caresses its 
mate on the blooming branches of yonder orange tree— 
Oh! ye Gods how I should press it to my heart! But 
my wishes are visionary, my illusions bewilder m 
senses. Protect me ye benificient Gods from the delu- 
sion of desire! Yet, my beloved mother, permit me to 
ask you one question more. Have I always been what 
I am at present? I know well it was by degrees I grew 
larger, like the other animal creatures of our isle. I do 
indeed remember the time when I was not taller than 
yonder moss-rose bush. It seems then I have been far 
less than I am now, and that I have gradually grown 
up, like the shrubs and flowers. Tell me, then, dearest 
mother! as I think you existed before me—do kind pa- 
rent satisfy my curiosity, by informing me how, and in 
what manner you found me, and what passed on the oc- 
casion!” These trying and rather inquisitive questions, 
afflicted the mother of our heroine with much embar- 
rassment. 

“I am sorry, dear Melida,” replied Semira, “ that 
you perplex me with this species of conversation. I can 
tell you but little regarding the commencement of your 
existence. I was not long a resident of this beauteous 
isle, when like you, the monotony of its solitude began 
to press heavy on my spirits. In the sadness of my dis- 
content, I fervently prayed to the Gods to give me a 
companion of my own sex and species. My supplica- 
tions reached the throne of celestial compassion ; for as I 
was walking one fine morning I found you sleeping in 
yonder arbour of myrties. This is the true history of 
your coming to this isle;—if is all I know of the begin- 
ning of your life. Then do not again, too inquisitive 
girl, plague me with a repetition of these foolish inter- 
rogations. Cultivate your flowers, enjoy the warblings 
of the birds, play with your young lambs, but do not 
irritate the Gods, by giving yourself up as a slave to cu- 
riosity, for it is impiety to pry into the secrets of the 
Gods—and sin to raise the veil that coyers their miyste- 
Since, my child, vou have become the dupe of 
these strange and romantic thoughts, you have not in- 
genuity enough to amuse your mind. Behold, you have 
neglected your grotto, and sufiered the roses, wood-bines 
and myrtles of your favourite arbour to grow into un- 
pruned luxuriance. You can do nothing, but brood over 
the chimerical images of curiosity, which only fill your 
mind with disquietude, while your late conduct pierce 
the feelings of your mother with the arrows of afflic- 
tion.” It was thus Semira, a prey to melancholy and 
sorrow, lived in the solitary isle with her daughter ;— 
but the Gods at length looked upon her with compas- 


, 


| sionate eyes, and resolved to convert her anguish into 


} 





joy—to dry up the tears of woe by the sun-beams of 
smiles. Love was charged with the care of the fascina- 
ting daughter of the amiable Semira. In a Council of 
the Celestials, it was resolved to send him on a pilgrim- 
age to the Isle of Solitary Deauty. 

* * * * * * 

Upon the continent, opposite to the isolated residence 
of the mother and daughter, lived a young swain of such 
majestic figure, and blooming face, that Venus might 
have taken him for her beloved Adonis, when he walked 
through flower-painted meadows, or under the blossom- 


canopied arch of the shrubby labyrinth. 
4To be Continued.) 
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Friendship. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


TO THE_EDITOR OF THE IRISH SHIELD. 


* Friendship is but a name.” 


Srr,—As I perceive you frequently treat the readers 
of your interesting paper with essays on a variety of 
subjects, I hope that yea will allow me to quarter my 
« essaying arms” on the Irish Shield. 1 was for a while 
at a loss for a subject, as you have taken entire posses- 
sion of the drama—of the arts, and even of the dresses 
and toilets of our ladies. But at length, my good wife, 
whom I married as she was verging to the shady side of 
thirty, suggested to me the title at the head of this ar- 
ticle. “Oh!” said she, “friendship as it existed in this 
city, some dozen of years ago, when I was at school, in 
female minds, was a noble and elevating passion. But 
the girls now-a-days are ignorant of its duties and in- 
junctions, for one boarding school Miss, will ridicule the 
dress and manner of her friend, and endeavour to sup- 
plant her in the affections of her lover.” But I am only 
annoying you and your readers with the idle twattle of 
a woman, instead of seizing on my subject at once. I 
believe, Sir, that such fine and heroic friendship as that 
said to have subsisted between Damon and Pythias, is 
not, in this degenerate age, to be found in nature. How 
few interchange the endearing reciprocities of friend- 
ship? What two friends, in either sex, can be pointed 
out who cherish the same resentments, or the same at- 
tachments? Where can we find any two minds so firmly 
cemented by that sympathy as to be moved by corres- 
ponding feelings, or to associate, in the sphere of their 


passions, so harmoniously as that which would disturb 
the sensations of one, would in the same manner agitate 


the other? In this age, indeed, Sallust’s maxim, “ /dem 
velle ‘et idem nolle, eadem—um firma amicitia est,” is 
never realized by a single instance that can be adduced. 

The Count Bertrand, in following his imperial master 
to his pestilential rock, was, I admit, an act of chi- 
valric friendship; but perhaps it was more the result of 
pride, than of the esteem, generosity and love, which 
constitute the essence of true friendship. No matter, 
however, what the motive might have been, the “ hero 
of fidelity,” will stand on the annals of friendship im- 
mortalized for the magnanimity of his disinterestedness 
in his devotion to his illustrious benefactor. 

I think that the term friendship has seldom been pro- 
perly defined, much less understood,—as on the one side 
too much is expected, and on the other too little thought 
sufficient to sustain its claim, or to maintain its title. 
The romantic mind, tinged with classic reading, expects 
to find in it the ardour and disinterestedness that con- 
nected the feelings of Orestes and Pylades; the novel 
reading maiden borrows her notion of it from some of 
the delineations of Sir Walter Scott; andthe worldling 
pictures it as a cold passion of interest an¢ calculation, 
in the obscure colours of contracted benevolence. Thus, 
Sir, the virtue of friendship becomes degraded by the 
misapplication of the term; yet it is, I can safely aver, 
a plant of indigenious growth in our sober ‘city; and tho’ 
it, like the aloe, seldom blossoms, yet I have reclined 
under its shade, and feasted on its fruit. Friendship, 
properly so called, delights, however, most in retirement 
from the busy scenes of life, which retard and check its 
growth; yet, like your native Shamrock, it is a bar 
perennial that often survives the most nipping and 
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ling blasts of misfortune and poverty, and that stoutly 
rears its leafy head in the storm of adversity, and nobly 
braves the thunder-spreading lightning of unpropitious 
destiny. But let me give you a sketch of friendship as 
drawn by an unsuccessful dramatic poet of this city, in 
the true colours of experience. This gentleman, who 
imputes the failures of his dramas to your severe and 
satirical pen—and who declares that you are hostile to 
every thing American, and ever prone to praise your own 
literary countrymen, experienced in this city, all those 
varieties of fortune that resemble a game at back-pam- 
mon. A few evenings since, I had an opportunity of 
taking a lesson of life from this tragedy writer at Con- 
gress Hall, where I happened to sup in his company. 
The gentlemen at table paid him the most kind atten- 
tions, and took several occasions to extol a tragedy of 
his, that like an exotic, has been forced by the pufling of 
the New York papers, into a representation of two 
nights, at the Park Theatre. As soon as the greater 
part of the gentlemen left the table, I began to congra- 
tulate him on the number and respectability of his 
friends. But the dramatist only shook his head at my 
observations, and with a significant twist of the nose to 
the right side of the face, attended by a sarcastic move- 
ment of the buccinatory muscles, resembling something 
of a smile, whispered in my ear—* Those men, Sir, have 
no sincerity—they, I know, omres the ridicule which 
the prejudiced critic of the Shield raised against my tra- 
gedy, and said that his damning criticism were just. Be- 
lieve me Sir, that the men who have just left us are but 
mere barometers—the weather glasses of a man’s for- 
tune ;—to my success in New York, the triumph of my 
excellent tragedy, you may impute the pretended friend- 
ship of these men.—But for the honor of the drama, let 
us have another bottle of Gowen’s Pale Sherry; for be- 
lieve me, Sir, I can never work upa scene of passion and 
interest without a little of that inspiring nectar.” Here 
he rung the bell with some violence, and ordered in the 
wine. As soon as he uncorked the bottle he resumed his 
observatioiis.—* You observed how kindly they greeted 
me, and that some of them invited me to dine with them 
to-morrow. From this you might imagine, perhaps, that 
I stand high in their esteem; but these machines are not 
sensible of the merits or demerits of an author of cele- 
brity and success like me :—it is the situation of the man 
by which alone they determine,—it is, Sir, the changes 
of your condition, and the variations of your fortune 
that they measure withexactness. Now, they court me, 
when they see that my tragedy has passed through the 
ordeal of the metropolitan theatre, and that Forrest has 
reaped laurels of unfading verdure in my hero, and thas 
I have earned “ a reputation anda name.” “ Thus, Sir,” 
continued he, “ the shower, or sun-shine of the minute, 
and the weight or lightness of the pocket, is admirably 
determined andestimated. It is indeed strange, I know 
from experience, how the quicksilver of friendship rises 
as the weight of consequence and importance increases 
—for even the slightest circumstance, with mean and 
little minds, will cause it to mount;—the influence of |i- 
terary fame, and mine is high indeed, as you may have 
seen by the New York Evening Post,—the novelty of a 
new coat, and the display of a gold watch, have an as- 
tonishing effect. But now, that we are talking of friend- 
ship, let me read to you, for I am considered the first 
essayist in this city, though some envious critics have 
whispered that Dr. M‘Henry wrote the tale for which I 
pursed the prize, a sketch I have drawn from life of the 
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species of friends which we have in this city of sisterly 
love.——But here, let us drink to the friends and patrons 
of genius. Now, Sir, listen to my description of friends, 
—it is as follows——The timid friend, the luke-warm 
friend, the red-hot friend, the romantic friend, the fickle 
friend, no-body’s friend, any person’s friend, and every 
one’s friend.” 

Among the first class is Simon Sensitive, whose natu- 
ral disposition is good natured, and tending to genero- 
sity; but the poor fellow is under a perpetual alarm, lest 
his benevolence should drive him out of the soundings of 
cautious prudence. 

He is very prodigal of the expressions of his compas- 
sion, but very sparing of substantial assistance,—he is a 

ing promiser, ‘but a blank performer. Thus his 
life is a constant scene of uneasiness and dread ;—he 
shrinks back at every familiar salutation, talks of his 
family, and is in pain at every word you speak, lest you 
should ask him for a favour;—the words “ you will oblige 
me very much,” put him immediately in a fever, and “ I 
come to ask your kind assisiance, your endorsement on a 
note which Girard will discount for me, on the credit of 
name,” throws him into perfect agony. I called 
upon this pretended friend, who is an extensive theatri- 
cal stock-holder, merely to introduce me to the managers 
of the Arch Street Theatre, last winter, when he said, 
“ My dear Sir, I never visit such profane men as play 
actors;—they are folks with whom I have no dealing. I 
am therefore sorry I cannot serve you.” “Such,” con- 
tinued the dramatist, “ is the timid friend when you have 
occasion to solicit a favor from him.—But let me sketch 
all my characters.” 

The Lukewarm Friend, is a cold calculating being, of 
little value to any one,—the widow’s tear never melts his 
heart,—the orphan’s cry is discord to his ears. His 

is hermetically sealed, even GEdipus could not un- 

its ——— knot. If you were perishing, in 

water within his reach, he would not stretch out his 

hand to save you. When he hears of the misfortune of 

any one, all he says is—“I am sorry for the poor man, 
but I fear he wanted prudence.” 

The Red-Hot Friend, is not a jot more noble minded 
or valuable than the last—He “ keeps the word of pro- 
mise to the ear, but breaks it to the hope.” The moment 

»enter into conversation with him, he proceeds to 

tell you of all he lost by friends. He is all pompous 
bluster, speaks in romantic style of the inexpressible 
pleasure that attends the performance of a generous ac- 
tion, and that for his part he cannot deny any person a 
favour; but he usually cools before he comes to the point, 
and when in the hour of your utmost need, you crave 
his assistance, he deserts you with the lank and lame ex- 
cuse, that his sacrifices to friendship had necessitated 
him to swear against obliging any one in a pecuniary 


way. * 

The Romantic Friend is a pleasing companion, full of 
tales of distress, and privations from novels. In the 
hour of misfortune and suffering, the consolation he of- 
fers is false and faithless,—it accords with our errors, as 
a to pity our misfortnne,—and instead of 

ing us sacrifice at the altars of wisdom and pru- 
dence, it leads us into fresh absurdities, and chimerical 
plans, which the prudent manners of the world will not 


Pogniee the canons of human virtue. 
Fickle Friend is a weak, inconstant creature, who 


will praise you to-day, and defame you to-morrow.—He 
is the slave of Sescuillatehes, wbe ade without any fixed 


ne 
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principle,—one time he is all sympathy and devotion for 
your welfare,—the next moment he becomes cool, cau- 
tious and reserved, and his whole conduct is an exhibi- 
tion of meanness, selfishness and ignorance. 

Nobody’s Friend is a heartless, torpid, and _insensible 
being, whose avarice and misantrophy have choaked the 
natural springs of sympathy and benevolence; a sordid 
and sullen mortal, whose narrow disposition has con- 
tracted every idea, within the circumscribed area of 
mercenary motives, and which is incapable of bestowing 
good on others or happiness on itself. 

Any Person's Friend is not indeed, much more es- 
timable than the last, except that he acts from a totally 
different principle; for, indiscriminate in his views of 
benevolence, and careless of its effects, he serves the 
worthless, neglects the worthy, fosters the idle, and 
forgets the good. 

Every One’s Friend is the man who is at once gene- 
rous and just, who measures his liberality by his com- 
petence, and never refuses to do service to any one, but 
when such a service would do an injury to another.” 

I could not refiain from expressing my admiration at the 
force and ingenuity of the philosophic distinctions of 
friendship drawn by the dramatist. 

On my way home, I began to reflect on my friend’s 
portraits, while endeavouring to form some rational idea 
of the intrinsic value of true friendship, and what ought 
reasonably to be expected from its character. 

The true friend appreciates the worth of the man 
whom he esteems from the genuine measure and weight 
of his character and talents, without suffering prejudice 
or the accidents of fortune to throw any thing into the 
scale of estimation. Should he rise to affluence, he glo- 
ries in his prosperity ; if he falls, he owns him in distress; 
he rejoices him in health, and consoles him in sickness; 
he abates not his regard with external circumstances of 
evil, nor encreases it with the changesof fortune; he has 
tried him in the standard of truth, finds him excellent, nor 
/can the whole world make him alter his opinion, nor 
| sever the chain of sympathy and effection that connects 
| him to such a man. 
| The kindnesses of a friend,” says Plutarch, “ lie 
| deep, and whether present or absent, as occasion serves, 
| he is solicitous about our concerns. 
| Perhaps the noblest effort of friendship is, to acknow- 
‘ledge a man of worth, oppressed by adversity and crimi- 
nated by enemies. But this is the character of a very 
superior mind, and is seldom found in the world. It was 
| the cowardice of friendship that occasioned the apostle 
| Peter to deny his lord in the hour of extremity. True 

Friendship is the reciprocation of affection, the sure ema- 

nation of a beneficent mind ; its character is divine, and 
|can only be found in that magnanimity of generosity 
where no infirmities can assail it; where its fires per- 
petually burn bright without being affected by the gusts 
of pride, the envy of emulation or the sordidness of in- 
terest. In fine a disinterested friend is always impelled 
by the zeal of sympathy, remaining changeless in his re- 
gards and is like that being described in the emphatic 
language of the scripture, “ without variableness or 
shadow of turning.” 

If you think this worthy ofa place in the Irish Shield, 
you shall hear again from ORESTES. 

Philadelphia, 15th May, 1831. 








e shall feel honoured by the contributions of 
such a writer as Orestes.—Ep.] 
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Pittsburgh Meeting. 


PITTSBURGH. 


The association of the Friends of Ireland, in this affluent 
and liberal city, appear, as their address, which we subjoin will 
show, to be inspired by a warm sympathy for Ireland. In that 
document, which could only have emanated from cultivated, ex- 
panded and generous minds, the numerous evils with which a 
despotic government afflict our country, are truely detailed 
and tersely defined. 

The American who reads of the appalling distress which now 
unhappily prevails in one or two counties of Ireland, would be 
led to imagine that they were to be imputed to the barrenness of 
our soil, and the indolence of our people. But the conclusion 
would be unfounded in fact, and any traveller, who ever witness 
ed the teeming harvest fields of the “green prolific isle,” would 
vouch that it is unwarranted by truth. There is not a country 
in Europe of its extent, not even excepting Sicily, produces such 
an abundance of Wheat, Barley, Oats and Rye, as Ireland, or 
where a “ bold peasantry their country’s pride,” are more able 
and willing to toil for their maintainance, and earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow. But a tyrannic code of legislation» 
snatches the fruits of her industry from the mouth of Ireland, 
and like Tantalus, she starves in the midst of plenty. All the 
corn and money of Ireland are drained away by absentees to 
England. The policy which England has acted upon since the 
reign of the fanatic James I., has been to plunge Ireland into 
misery, to exasperate parties, to prevent union and to widen 
the breach of religious distinctions. That gloomy tyrant and 
his ministers conceived that the prosperity of our country would 
be the misfortune of England and the dissolution of the ties 
which connected both nations, It remained, in addition to the 
other Herculean labours of O'Connell, for him to seal the tomb 
of this vile policy of despotism, as all religious differences have, 
thank God! sunk in the waters of concord and patriotism, and 
we trust that the famine and plagues which have been so long 
generated by barbarous laws, will be exiled from Erin, by a 
Parliamentaay reform, and a repeal of the legislative union. 

The disastrous measure of the union, the consummation of 

corruption and fraud, has been the great category of the calami- 
ties of Ireland ; it was the deluge of her commercial and agricul- 
tural ruuin; it swept away the resident gentry, and the rich 
vintage of national wealth and industry that then covered the 
whole face of the country. “Hence,” says Mr. William Parnell, in 
his excellent historical apology, “a degraded population, hireling 
aristocracy, a corrupt government and the intrigues and mean- 
ness of the oligarchy who generally sway Irish lords lieutenants.” 
But we hope soon to see a radical change that will effect the hap- 
piness and prosperity of Erin. 


Fe.tow Citizens—We would appeal to your humanity, 
your sense of justice, your love of equality, and your ardour 
for republican principles, in behalf of the oppressed. and suffer- 


ing people of Ireland. Nor can such appeal be made to the 
democracy of this Republic in vain, more especially when it is 
in favour of a people to whom you are allied by so many ties 
of intercourse, of interest, of consanguinity, and gratitude. 
The many thousands, and tens of thousands of this people, 
who have come amongst you, have ever shown themselves 
the steadfast adherents of democracy, and of equal rights. 

They stood by you in your dark day of trouble; whether on 
the ocean, in the cabinet or the field. No sordid or cold calcu- 
lations goverened them in their efforts to establish and main- 
tain the Republic of the United States of America.. Be it 
known to you then, fellow-citizens, that the Irish people are 
making an effort to obtain by legal and peaceable means a re- 
peal of the Union with England. 

That they are to be goverened by a Parliament of their 
own, in place of that of England. That they ask to govern 
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themselves instead of being goverened by foreigners. You 
are aware that they formerly enjoyed this right, but that it was 
wrested from them by the aristocracy of England. 

Seven hundred years of tyranny and misrule, such as no 
people have ever suffered before, have shown the world that 
the Irish nation have no justice to expect from the aristocracy 
of Britain. ‘They ask therefore, to be freed from thevfangs 
of this aristocracy, and to recover their ancient awd their na- 
tional parliament. Nor can any just reason be adduced, why 
a population, such as that of Ireland, amounting to upwards of 
eight millions of souls, should be subjected to the tyranny 
and misrule of the self-elected parliament of England. Itis 
a matter of historical notoriety, that the great majority of the 
menibers of English parliament, are the base, servile, and 
hireling tools of a few peers, to whose undivided service they 
prostitute their talents, without the least regard to the in- 
terests of the people whom they nominally represent. They 
are returned as members, session after session, through in- 
trigue, management, and open bribery, in defiance of the in- 
terest or will ofthe Irish people. As for the elective franchise, 
which the Irish nation has been supposed to enjoy, is a mere 
ignis fatnns, a mockery of the people’s rights, which is only 
calculated to deceive and cajole the nation into an imaginary 
idea of the semblance of justice. Is it to be supposed therefore, 
that a few legislative speculators, such as the men who go to 
represent the Irish nation in the parliament of England, eare 
any thing for the interest or welfare of the people? No! they 
go to subserve their own interest and that of the aristocracy 
to whom they belong. ‘They look on their seat in parliament, 
only as a means of personal gain for themselves and their 
families, and thus justice is poisoned at its source. ‘They, in 
their legislative capacity, get possession of the lives and 
property of the people, both of which they have prostituted 
for the vilest purposes of personal aggrandizement. 

‘They have wasted the blood and treasure of the Irish na- 
tion in maintaining the most unjust, the most bloody, and 
most desolating wars in every region of the habitable globe, 
They have waged wars against foreign nations for the purpose 
of aggression, for obtaining plunder, and for maintaining the 
most crucl and unjust laws, and have lavished the best blood 
and treasure of [reland in accomplishing these infamous designs, 
‘They have involved their people in foreign wars, that they 
might the more effectually rob them of their liberties and 
wealth. They have by the basest means arrayed one portion 
of the people against the other, that they might the more ef- 
fectually plunder all ; divide et empera, has been the maxim 
of the English aristocracy towards the unhappy people of 
Ireland. ‘They have wasted the treasure of the country in 
support of standing armies in time of peace, for the purpose of 
dragooning the people into submission to the most unjust and 
sanguinary laws, Laws enacted by the self-elected parlia- 
ment of England, in despite of the well known will of the 
Irish nation. ‘They have reduced the people to slavery, and 
robbed them of the reward of their industry. In a country 
producing abundance of the necessaries of life the people are 
dying of hunger. In a climate the most congenial to health, 
the people are perishing by thousands, of epidemic diseases, 
the effects of their misery and privations. And all this is 
the effect of unjust laws; inflicted by a foreign parliament, 
and by men not amenable to the people. ‘They have, by a 
long succession of usurpation and misrule, robbed the people 
of the patrimony of their fathers, and reduced them to the 
grade of serfs, and aliens, in the land of their birth. Thus 
they have compelled the people to live in miserable mud 
cabins, and to subsist on the meanest garbage, while they, 
their self-elected rulers are living in palaces, and feasting on 
the fat of the land, 

The people are clad in rags, while their rulers are arrayed 
in the most gaudy and costly apparel, the people never know 
the comfort of a bed, while their rulers repose on beds of 
down; the cabins of the people are without furniture, while 
their rulers recline on crimson ottomans, and trip the light fan- 
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tastie’toe, on Turkey and Persian carpeting. In short, no 
country on earth presents such a miserable spectacle as Ire- 
land ; there you see notl1ig but the lordling and the slave. 
And all this the effects of mal-legislatiom. ‘The productive 


labourer is slaving, while the labourer is pampeied with all. 


the luxuries of life. He who tills the soil is denied a taste of 
the produce, the law has transferred it to the law-makers. 
One man is allowed thousands and tens of thousands of 
pounds sterling per annum, for doing nothing, while the pro- 
ductive labourer is denied food and raiment, for labouring 
from the rising to the setting of the sun. ‘lhe mercenary 
soldiery armed with the weapons of death, well clothed, well 
fed and well lodged (by the industry of the people) are scat- 
tered over the country like locusts, ever executing, and ever 

. ready to exeeute the bloody orders of the infamous aristocracy, 
the self-elected rulers of the land, And that for the slightest 
breach of laws, which the people know have been enacted 
not ouly without their consent but for their ruin. Millions of 
pounds sterling per annum, are squandered away on idle 
place-men and pensioners. ‘The army, the navy, the church, 
and the law, are so many machines for extending the patronage 
of the crown, trampling on the rights of the people, and swal- 
lowing up their subsistence ; and each and every one of those 
departments are maintained in defiance of the will of the Irish 
nation. And who is it th.t thus treats the unfortunate people 
of Ireland? An aristocracy of foreigners, a mere handful of 
unprincipled men, a faction, yea a remnant of a faction, 
scarcely exceeding in numerical amount, one hundred fimi- 
lies. And is it justice, fellow citizens, that the few should thus 
trample on the rights of the many? That this remnant of a faction 
who have got into power by intrigue and deception, and have 
maintained it by the aid of the gibbet, by military floggings, 
by persecutions, by robberies and arson, should thus despoil 
one of the fairest portions of the earth, and tyrannize over a 
brave and magnanimous people? Every republican will an- 
swerno. But it may be asked, what can the citizens of this 
republic do for the unfortunate people of Ireland? They can 
do much, very much. The British aristocracy are amenable 
to public opinion, ‘They dare not disregard the will of nations, 

- although they set at nought that of the unfortunates over whom 
they rule. The public opinion of nations, properly express- 
ed, is all powerful. ‘The greatest tyrants must succumb to 
this. Of this we have many examples ‘The power of 
Charles the Xth, fell before the influeuce of public opinion. 
The power of the Autocrat of all the Russians in Poland, fell 
before the influence of public opinion. And tlie sway of the 
successors of the Wzsars in Italy is shaken from the same 
cause. 

The expression of public opinion will have another good 
effect; it will spur on the Irish people in their pursuit of jus- 
tice, until they obtain another bloodless victory over their op- 
pressors. ‘Tothose cold calculating individuals, who wait to 
consider whether or not, they can, consistently with their al- 
legiance to the happy and independent government under 
which we live, express their opinions in favour of the oppress- 
ed, we have nothing to say. Nor shall we draw any compari- 
son between their conduct, and that of the brave and patriotic 
Frenchmen and Irishmen, who nobly risked life and fortune in 
acquiring American Independence, other than to wish that. 
every people struggling for “equal rights,” may meet with 
more feeling, and less calculating spirits 





CRITICAL SRICTURES 
On the Paintings Exhibiied in the Philadelphia Academy 
of the Fine Arts. 
No. I. 


In the exhibition of the Academy we have observed some 
paintings that do honour to the graphic genius of America. We 
will freely, and we hope fairly, give our readers our opinions of 


these pictures as a dispassionate critic, who is no artist, and 
therefore, cannot be actuated in his estimate of the pictorial me- 
rit of the subjects under review, by either envy or prejudice. It 
is true that our criticisms will not be founded on the mechanical 
principles of the art, nor according to the distinct laws of com- 
position, but that we shall decide on the peculiar beauties and 
defects of the different paintings—of their style, colouring, and 
expression, as our taste and judgment, which have been formed 
by some experience, and extensive readings of the fine arts, con- 
formably to those canons and rules that accomplished connois- 
seurs have Jaid down on the scale of philology to ascertain the 
value of the productions of genius To imitate nature—to ex- 
hibit her in her genuine hues and features, whether in the fori 
and face of the portrait, or in the dew-spangled flower, erystal- 
plated water, or azure-enamelled sky of the landscape, is the 
great perfection of the art of painting. Consequently, a man of 
intellect, though unacquainted with the technicalities of the art, 
may, we think, judge with as infallible a degree of accuracy of the 
merits of a picture as if he were an artist. The general effects 
of a painting generally strike upon the fancy and visual organ 
of an intelligent spectator, according to the force of the expres- 
sion and the prupinquity of the subject to nature, which are the 
determining criterions of every picture. When Apelles pro- 
duced so strong an illusion in his portrait of Alexander the 
Great, as to deceive the horse Bucephalus, so far, that the noble 
animal conceiving it his royal master, fell down, as he had been 
taught to do, that the king might mount him the more readily, 
on his knees before the animated canvass, the artist felt convine- 
ed of the force of his expression. 

The opinions which we will offer to our readers, shall be the 
result of impartial judgment, free from the meddling conceit of 
envious criticism and the hacknied cant of the pseudo connois- 
seurs and babbling puffers, who presume to treat of the arts in 
some of the morning papers. 

In the collection on which we are about to descant, there are 
performances that display the brilliancy of the art in the most 
luminous lig:.. . genius. But we shall take a bird’s eye view of 
the greater number of them, and either commend or censure 
each picture according to its dcs>rts. 

The American artists are gradually obliterating from their 
character the reproach of their inability of producing any thing 
great or graphic in historieal or landscape painting. Indeed we 
believe that it will be conceded by every liberal and intelligent 
American, that the reproach was not without some foundation 
in truth. Fer before the genius of the late Bensamin West, 
shed such a halo of renown on the achievements of his pencil, 
the efforts of the art here were almost confined to portraits. The 
few American artists that had courage to burst through the tram- 





mels of the national taste and apathy, and to make an effort in 
the historical department, found that their labours neither af- 
forded them fame nor profit. They, therefore, had to paint at their 
own risk, without the cheering hope of finding a Leo X. or & 
Cosmo De Medicis, either to patronize or purchase their produc- 
tions. There was in the infancy of the republic to be found no 
generous hand impelled by the love of the fine arts to impart, 
from its own possessions, something to raise the humble head of 
genius, to tend its unfolding leaves or to shelter its tender 
blossoms from the nipping blasts of adversity. The voice of dis- 
interested encouragement had scarcely returned an echo of appro- 
bation to the aspiring wishes of the artist, and when the hand of 
penurious generosity was occasionally stretched forth to bestow 
a barren wreath of applause it only chilled emulation and re- 
pressed the ebullition of incipient talent. We may adduce another 
cause that has, in our opinion, impeded and retarded the pro- 





gress of historical and landscape painting in the United States. 












This country had, comparatively, no ancient history—no eras 
of glory and grandeur, distinguished by the exploits of chivalry, 
or the fame of kings for her painters to recur to,—it presented 
no classic ruins to tell the “ tales of other times,”—no feudal cas- 
tle of “ grey antiquity,” celebrated in legendary story, or asso- 
ciated with the memurable loves of knights and ladies, to excite 
the feelings, or touch the inspiration of the patriotic artist. After 
the Americans had bravely overthrown despotism, and achieved 
their independence, the public mind was too much absorbed in 
the joy that attended the triumph of liberty, to bestow any at- 
tention to the fine arts, or to acquire information in any degree 
sufficient to enable them to taste their beauties, or to cultivate 
a sensibility to perceive the elegance and refinement of their mo- 
ral worth. ’ 

But a new epoch is now arrived—the san of liberty is begin- 
ning to ripen the vintage of genius, and to pour the mellow fruits 
of merit and laudable emulation into the hands of the artists of 
this country. Let there be patronage, and the light of genius 
will illuminate America,—it was the patronage of the different 
sovereigns, the pontiffs, cardinals, and the great, tasteful and 
opulent men of the European states, in the golden ages of the 
art, which kindled that blaze of inspiration in the souls of Ra- 
phael, Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Rubens, Vankyke, 
and others, whom we might name, which has astonished and 
enriched the world. But we have been writing an essay instead 
of a critique. We ask pardon for the digression; and shall pro- 
ceed with our criticisms, without any more deviations. 

The first picture that presented itself to our view and arrested 
our attention by its majesty and magnitude was a scriptural 
piece, by Mr. Atusron, an artist, who bids fair to reach distin- 
guished eminence as a historical painter, entitled, The Dead Man 
restored to life. The subject is taken from’a relation of the bu- 
rial in the sepulchre of Elisha, given in the second book of Kings, 
chapter XTIT. ver. 21, 22, in the following words.—* And bands 
of the Maobites invaded the land in the coming in of the year. 
And it came to pass, as they were burying a man, that behold, 
they spied a band of men, and they cast the man into the se- 
pulchre of Elisha—and when the man was let down, and touched 
the bones of Elisha, he revived.” This picture is full of matter 
and meaning—the figures are glowing with life, are numerous 
and spiritedly drawn; exhibiting boldness of contour and ro- 
tundity of limb, diversified by an imposing contrast of attitude 
and passion. ‘The composition is indicative of a cultivated intel- 
lect, matured taste, and of an assidious and profitable study of 
the models of the Italian masters. We think the grouping 
felicitously harmonious, possessing in attitude and drapery much 
of the attributes that characterize the battles of Horatio Vecelli, 
and Paolo Veronese. His tints and tones, sweet and mellow, 
have a strong resemblance to the soft blended lights—the magic 
chiaro oscura, the} breadth, brilliancy and beauty of colouring, 
for which the Venitian masters were so famed. It will, we think, 
be allowed, that for grandeur of design, the picture -under con- 
sideration, will raise Mr. Allston’s fame above the loftiest compe- 
tition of any of his countrymen in this great excellence of the 
art, and entitle him to assume the appellation of the American 
Anni bule Carracct. 

In order that our readers may have a comprehensive view of 
this magnificent picture, we copy Mr. Allston’s description of it. 

“The Sepulchre of Elisha is supposed to be in a cavern among 
the mountains; such places in those early ages being used for the 
interment of the dead. In the fore ground is the man at the mo- 
meut of re-animation, in which the Artist has attempted, both in 
the action and the colour, to express the gradual recoiling of life 
upon death, behind him, in a dark recess, are the bones of the 
Prophet, the skull of which is peceuliarized by 2 preternatural 
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light; at his head and feet are two slaves, bearers of the body; 
he ropes stilliu their hands, by which they have let it down, in- 
lieatine the act that moment performed; the emotion attempted 
n the figure at the feet is that of astonisi:ment and fear, modified 
by doubt, as if still requiring further confirmation of the mira- 
cle before him, while in the figure at the head, is that of unquali- 
fied immoveable terror. In the most prominent groupe above, is 
a Soldier, in the act of rushing from the scene; the violent and 
terrified action of this figure was chosen to illustrate the miracle 
by the contrast which it exhibits to that habitual firmness, sup- 
posed to belong to the military character, shewlng his emotion to 
proceed from no mortal cause. The figure grasping the Soldier's 
arm,and pressing forward to look at the body, is éxpressive of 
terror, overcome by curiosity. The group on the left, or rather 
behind the Soldier, is composed of two Men of different ages, 
earnestly listening to the explanation of a Priest. who is dreeting 
their thoughts to Heaven, as the source of the miraculous change; 
the boy clinging to the old man, is too young to comprehend the 
nature of the miracle, but like children of his age, unconsciously 
partakes of the general impulse. The groupon the right forms 
an episode, consisting of the Wife and Daughter of the reviving 
Man. The wife, unable to withstand the conflicting emotions of 
the past and the present, has fainted; and whatever. joy and as- 
tonishment may have been excited in the Daughter by the sud- 
den revival of her Father, they are wholly absorbed in distress 
and solicitude for her Mother. The young Man with outstretch- 
ed arms, actuated by impulse [not motive] announces to the Wife 
by a sudden exclamation, the revival of her Husband; the other 
Youth, of a mild and devotional character, is still in the attitude 
of one conversing—the conversation being abruptly broken off 
by his impetuous companion. The Sentinels in the distance, at 
the entrance of the cavern, mark the depth of the Picture, and 
indieate the alarm which had occasioned this tumultuary bu- 
rial.” 

The expression of the slaves, who are struck with astonish- 
ment and terror on beholding the miraculous revival of the corse 
—the mixture of fear, doubt, and wonder which the counte- 
nances of the soldiers present, and the joy and ineffable surprise 
of the swooning wife, and the alarmed and amazed daughter, are 
managed with an admirable power of effect and harmony, and 
carried to a pitch of excellence which a Shee or a Martin would 
be proud to attain. 

We perceive he borrowed a little from the Italian masters, par- 
ticularly in giving the gladiatorial form and boldness of limb 
and muscle to his slaves, and Roman helmets to the_soldiers.— 
His females are not fascinating—have none of the placid, win- 
ning charms, in either face or figure of Corregio’s Madounas ;— 
they are more like the squabby, graceless Dutch wives of Adrian 
Vanderburgh: The most marring defect in Mr. Allston’s pic- 
ture, however, is the want of zriel perspective, which makes the 
back ground group appear too incongruously huddled together. 
His admirable anatomy loses much of its effect by this misme- 
nagement. He is addicted to a little mannerism, we perceive, 
and oftentimes his bright and eriel hues, by a pedantic display of 
brush marks, ‘and an affected freedom of handling. But the 
chasteness and richness of his colouring, which is never leaden 
nor chalky, amply redeems the trivial faults we have pointed out. 

On the whole, this picture, which claims affinity to the glow- 
ing beauty of Rubens, the design of Angelo, the softness of Cor- 
regio, and the expression of Dominichino, must raise the cha- 
racter of the American artists, and shed a Justre on the name of 
Autston, that will remain a shining beacon in the history of the 
fine arts, and send forth its rays to a distant age. 

The landscapes of Birch, Fisher, Peale, Shaw and Wall, will 





be the subject of our next critique. 
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DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 


The latest accounts from Ireland, present a most heart: | 
rending picture of the frightful calamities that iniquitous laws, | 
and mis-government are diffusing, like the ravages of a pesti- 
lence, through our unhappy country. Famine and suffering | 
have driven the long patient, industrious, and enduring pea- | 
santry of the counties of Clare, Sligo, Mayo, and Donegal | 
to acts of desperation and turbulence. 

Who with a mind susceptible to pity—with a heart alive 
to the throb of generous feeling, can censure the conduct of 
men whom a despotic government would sacrifice on the 
horrid altar of starvation? But a momentous crisis, one that 
will constitute as memorable an era as any in the history of 
Ireland, is at hand. ; 

The [rish population will be compeiled by famine and ag- 
gression to seize on the properties of the absentees—to sub- 
vert the vile church system, and to appropriate to the main- 
tenance of the people the immense revenues that enable a 
pampered and profligate body of clergy, to riot in continental 
extravagance, and to wallow in the luxury and dissipation of 
Paris, Rome and Venice—while those from whose vitals they 
extract the means that sustain their vile excesses and noto- 
rious abasement, are starving in their native land. 

Nothing but a repeal of the union, and a total abolition of the 
tithe system can better or ameliorate the condition of the Irish 
peasantry. The domineering ascendancy, and enormous re- 
venues of the hierarchy of the established church in Lreland, 
must be annihilated either by the arm of law, or of physical 
force. The existence of these evils, for direful evils they are, 
is the pregnant source, the radical cause of the miseries that 
now afflict and derange our country. 

But cannot Irishmen, and their American friends, extend 
some relief to those counties that are now suffering under the 
dreadful visitation of famine? ‘To what nobler purpose can 
the funds of the different associations of the Friends of Ire- 
lard be applied than to the alleviation of the afflictions of the 
suffering Irish? ‘hat we should send them immediate suc- 
cour, is demanded by humanity, enjoined by sympathy, and 
enforced by pity. 

Let no time be lost in making an appropriation which will 
relieve the dismal distresses of hundreds who look with wist- 
ful eyes to these shores, where liberty diffuses the blessings 
of plenty. What higher action of generosity can be per- 
formed than to lighten the load of Irish misery? It is a deed 
that piety and philantrophy will prize far above pecuniary ap- 
preciation. 


SYNOPSIS OF IRISH NEWS. 


Lord Anglesea’s opinion of the state of the country. 


On Wednesday se’nnight, the Lord Lieutenant arrived at 
Ennis, and an address, agreed to ata county meeting, was 
resented to him by Mr. Butler and Mr. W. R. Mahon. His 
rdship, in the course of a verbal reply to the gentleman 
who presented the address, made the following remarks :— 
With respect to the condition of this country, I must cer- 
tainly admit that it is unreasonable to suppose that the pea- 
santry, and a finer or more vigorous peasantry than Clare pos- 
sesses, I have never seen; it is, I must say, impossible to ex- 
pect that they will quietly lie down, and die of starvation. To 
me it occurs that there are three measures, one of which, or 
perhaps, an intermixture of all, would be likely to better the 
circumstances of the country. The first is, that there should 
be a sufficient portion of land to raise an adequate supply of 
the necessaries of life for each individual. ‘The second is, 
that the rate of wages should be such as would enable the 
population to procure or purchase those necessaries. ‘The 
rd is, a measure which I willl not call by the term poor 
laws, as that term is considered rather an offensive one, and 
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alarms many from the manner it works in England ; but I 


will say, a modified, a well regulated provision, that in case 
the two former were not found ample, would give assurance 
that, at all events, no person should die from starvation. 

His Lordship, after commenting on the necessity of restor- 
ing tranquility, and his repugnance to resort to coercive mea- 
sures, said —* If my exertions have the desired effect, and 
that I can once see Ireland tranquil and prosperous, 1 would, 
I do solemnly assure you, the next day die happy. How- 
ever, if the peace of the country continues to be disturbed, it 
will be my duty to resort to those strong measures from which 
Iam anxious to refrain—if there be no security for life or 
property, I shall be bound to say that the ordinary force of the 
laws is not sufficient for their protection, and call on the Le. 
gislature for greater powers. To the exisiting Government, 
the present condition of Ireland is an object of the most 
anxious interest—indeed, it occupies their almost entire atten- 
tention ; and for my own part, I will undertake to say, that no 
representative of my Soverign felt, or can fell a stronger in- 
terest in the country’s welfare than myself,” 


From the Liverpool Chronicle of 16th April. 


The state of Ireland is a subject from which Englishmen of 
almost every class, habitually shrink with feelings of loathing 
and aversion, so sinking is the spectacle of want and wretched- 
ness, turbulence and outrage, misery and moral degradation, 
which that unhappy country too generally exhibits. Such, 
however, is the accumulation of evils and so frightful the an- 
archy which now previls in certain districts, as to compel the 
attention of the most unwilling mind, Ata meeting lately held 
in Dublin, was given a sketch of the ravages of famine and 
pestilence in the counties of Mayo, Galway and Donegal, and 
to this we have now to add a description of the rapine and 
violence to which the pressure of distress has urged the popu- 
lation of the counties of Clare and Galway. In almost every baro- 
ny of the former a system of depredation has been organiz- 
ed, which, familiar as we are with the rustic outrge in Ireland, 
surpasses, we think, any thing of the kind before witnessed, 
Fields have been turned up in the open day, fences generally 
broken down, cattle turned out into the roads to wander with- 
out keepers, and sheep, in this their yeaning season, suffered 
to perish for want of tending. = ils 

‘The peasantry, and some, it is said, above them in point 0 
station, have adopted asystem of terror, which prevents herds 
and shepherds from acting. No cattle can be impounded, and 
no writexecuted, ‘The quarter sessions have been postponed 
for want of magistrates, and by a letter in the Evening Post of 
Saturday, it appears that there existed great difficulty = 
in procuring juries to try the prisoners at the adjourned as- 
sizes of Clare. ‘There have been repeated affrays between 
the peasantry and the police; and in one of the most recent, 
five of the latter have been killed, accompanied with circum 
stances it is said, of great atrocity. In the mean time there 
are upwards of 2000 troops in that county alone, a large force 
of constabulary, and several stipendiary magistrates. But not 
the slightest impression has been made on the people. _ 
the presence of a most popular lord lieutenant has had no el- 
fect. ‘Ihe very day the Marquis of Anglesey entered the 
county of Clare, the murders to which we refer were com- 
mitted. tae F 

In the county of Galway, similar scenes are perpetrated, 
and, though unattended with bloodshed, still more daring. 
The house of Sir John Burke, of Marble hill, has been attack- 
ed and plundered in the broad day, and several housesin his 
immediate vicinity have shared the same fate. It is to be re- 
marked, that the peasantry make no distinction whatever be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics. Sir John Burke, the mem- 
ber for the county of Galway, is the uncle of the Marquis 0 
Clanricarde. Mr. O’Loughlin, whose grounds were recently 
turned up in Clare, is also a Catholic, and the brother of 
Mr. O’Loughlin, his Majesty’s third sergeant at law. It 1s 
not, therefore, sectarian insurrection ; neither is it poli c 
It is arising of poverty against property ; the hungry against 
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the well-fed ; the needy and desperate against the rich and 
grasping. Itisa dissolution, ina word, of the ties of society, 
and an abrogation, pro tanto, of all laws. 

The strong arm of power must, doubtless, be promptly 
outstretched, to repress, subdue, and punish the partakers in 
those acts of criminal outrage ; but, in the mean time, the at- 
tention and solicitude of a wise and humane legislation should 
be engaged in the devising of .measures of a remedial and 
healing nature; the savage spirit of the semi-barbarous despot 
of the north alone could content itself with measures of coer- 
cion. ‘The peasantry are ground down to the lowest pitch of 
misery by tle exactions for rent and tithes, and other assess- 
ments; the lives of the poor are preserved by the voluntary 
offerings of the industrious classes alone. ‘The relative con- 
dition of the landlord and tenant, requires to be taken into se- 
rious consideration ; the gentry must be compelled to furnish 
some mode of relief to the industrious poor, ‘he establishment 
of a sound and wholesome system of poor-laws, founded ona 
rental assessment, ought no longer to be delayed; it would 
quickly operate, not only in the immediate relief of the most 
pressing necessities of the indigent, but in inviting to the in- 
vestment of capital in useful and profitable works, in abating 
that scorge and scandal of the country—absenteeism. 


MR. O’CONNELL. 


From the contemplation of small deer, it is refreshing to 
turn to one who has on this occasion nobly vindicated his 
claim to the character of a man of highest intellect and most 
brilliant fancy—-the member for Waterford. His speech has 
been the crack one, not of the week only, but of the whole 
debate; less rhetorical than Macauley’s, less argumentative 


than Jeffrey’s, less assuming than Peel’s, but excelling all | 


three in the great virtues of a speech in Parliament. It was 
full of facts, novel and striking, and germane to the matter; 


replete with strong and intelligible argument, set off by all 
the charms of a vigorous imagination; the illustrations logi- | 
eal, the Jogie illustrative ; and its tone and temper manly and 
moderate.—London Spectator. 


Yeomanry Appointments.— The Lord Lieutenant has sign- 
ed commissions appointing the following gentlemen : 


Dartry Corps, county Monaghan.—lLieutenant . Richard, 
Mayne, to be first lieutenant, vice Dawson resigned, 
tenant John R. Mayne, to be second lieutenant, vice Mayne, 
promoted. William Rutherford, Esq. to be third lieutenant 
vice Mayne, promoted. 

Palatine Yeomanry, county Limerick.—Second lieutenant 
Delmage, to be first lieutenant, vice Hewson resigned. Vin- 
cent Browne, Esq. to be second lieutenant, vice Delmage pro- 
moted. 


Delvin Yeomanry, county Westmeath.—George, Marquess 
of Westmeath to be captain commandant. Robert Smyth, 
Esq. to be second captain. The honourable Thomas Hugh 
Nugent, to be first lieutenant. 


The Church.—The Honourable the Right Reverend the 
Lord Bishop of Derry, has been pleased to appoint the Rev. 
John Hayden, Rector of Upper Badony, to the living of Up- 
per Cumber, vacant by the death of the Rev. Richard Bab- 
ington; the Rev. Edmund Knox, Rector of Ballyowen, to 
the living of Upper Badony ; and the Rev. Wm. W. Silito, 
Curate of that Parish to the living of Killowen? 


Sacrilegious Spoliation of the Dead.—On Sunday the 
body of a young lady was interred in the vaults of the chapel 
at Whitefriar street. Yesterday it was discovered that it had 
been removed by resurrection men, who had broken into the 
chapel, raised the marble flags, tore open the coffins, one 
of which was of lead, and removed the body. Striet search 
was on Monday made after the body in the different anatomy 
rooms of Dublin. It was at length found in one of those at- 
tached to a publiciinstitution in this city, and what was not a 
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little extraordinary in spoliations of this kind, the pillow and 
gloves of the deceased were removed along with the body. 
This horrible and audacious disinterment was committed on 
the body of a young lady of one of the most respectable fa- 
milies in the neighbourhood of Dublin, and who, if she-had 
lived to be of age, would have been entitled to a fortune of 
ten thousand pounds. Wednesday evening the body was re- 
stored to her sorrowing and distracted friends. 

The Lord Lieutenant has been lately to Clare. Mr. Maurice 
O’Connell stated to him that the cause of all the troubles ex- 
isting there was the want of a resident legislature. It is said 
the Marquis intends making a strong appeal to Parliament for 
a system of Poor Laws for Ireland, which will meet the pre- 
sent distress of the wretched peasantry. He suggested to the 
noblemen and gentry that they had duties to perform as well 
as their poor neighbours. 

Dublin, April 4.—Mr. O’ Connell has written a letter, ad- 
dressed to tle people of the Queen’s county, calling upon them 
to return Sir Henry Parnell without a contest, and free of ex- 
pense. He uses powerful arguments to show that all other 
questions should now be merged in the great question of re- 
form. I think I may declare that public opinion will sustain 
Mr. O’Connell in his views of this subject ; and that should 
the ministry deem it necessary to resort to a dissolution of 
Parliament, they will find a triumphant return of reformers 
from Ireland accompanied by perfect popular tranquility. Sir 
R. Furguson has been returned for Derry.—Globe. 

A vessel from Scotland, with 52 tons of potatoes, ordered 
by Sir Richard O'Donnell, Bart., has arrived at Newport, 
county of Mayo, for the relief of the starving peasantry ; and 
another, with 50 tons, is expected this week. ‘Three persons 
in this district have died of actual famine. — Limerick Chronicle, 





MASTER BURKE. 
he serpents of envious criticism are beginning to hiss at the 


deserved and unexampled suecess of this young Hercules of dra- 


| matie genius—and notwithstanding that the fiat of the admira- 


audience, which so triuni- 


ring judgment of the play-going community of New York, Phila- 
deiphia, Boston and Baltimore, yet there are American Philolo« 
gists, who in the classic discrimination of their taste, and in the 
refinement of their judgment have made the notable discovery 
that the “ Irish lad” has very litt!e talent for the stage; and that 
the image of the precocious prodigy of histrionic superiority, 
which the audiences of London, New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and Baltimore, regarded and worshipped as refined gold 
sculptured in the studio of Melpomene and Thalia, is but a mere 
figure of inanimate clay, moulded by the hands of dulness.— 
These profound and accurate critics, like the philosophers of La- 
puta wish, we suppose, to attract notice by the absurd singulari- 
ty of their opinions, and by their dissent from the justice of the 
unanimous approbation, so signally expressed in two hemis- 
pheres of the wonderful powers of the Irish Roscius. But they 
cannot lessen the magnitude of his fame; they cannot lop off a 
single leaf from the garland of genius which the “Jrish Boy’ 
wears by universal consent. 

His merits like refined ingots of gold, after being in the cruci- 
ble of the English critics, will pass through the furnaces of the 
American alcymists uninjured and undiminished in their value 
or quality. Master Burke’s popularity has not yet, we omen, 
attained its zenith in America; we have only witnessed the bril- 
liant dawn ushering in a glorious day of sunny geinus. 

In all those parts whieh MasterjBurke assumes, he evinces the 
most accurate conception and marks every requisite of the cha- 
racter with the most tasteful discrimination. His voice is clear 
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and mellow and well adapted io give force and pomp to tragic 
sentiment; and all critics acknowledge that he has a happy skill 
in effecting his transitions, never wanting vivacity in the vehe- 
ment, nor pathos in the tender passages of the character. He is 
no imitator,—himself as the “great sublime” from which he 
draws his original pictures. In his acting there is no effort, nor 
hankering after effect, it seems the result of intuitive instinct.— 
It is true that he.cannot pourtray the masculine passions in those 
bold and brilliant colours, that impart such richness and splen- 
dour to the inimitable delineations of Boorn; because his youth 
denies him the ability,—the statue of the boy is too diminutive to 
fill the niche intended for the figure of the full grown man.— 
Master Burke gives us a beautifully sculptured Cupid; elegant 
minatures of the feelings, but Booth raises the colassal statues of 
the tender and terrible passions on the lofty pedestal of tragic il- 
lusion, and enriches his varied scenes with the daring hand of an 
Angelo. 


WALNUT STREET THEATRE. 

Wednesday Evening—Mr. Boorn made his first appearance 
this spring, in the character of Sir Giles Overreach, & was hailed 
with enthusiastic applause by adelighted audience. Of an ardent, 
impassioned, and romantic temper,an elegant and polished scholar, 
of splendid genius and unrivalled histrionic talent, is it not won 
derful that a people of so justly celebrated discrimination and 
taste as the Philadelphians, should fail to appreeiate and to cherish 
dramatic excellence ofa stamp so inestimable, professional ability 
so shining, 8@ conspicuous, and unquestioned as Mr. Booth’s? 
Shall it be said that whilst the Theatres of the East and of the 
South, Boston, Baltimore, Charleston, Norfolk, Richmond, and 
N. Orleans, are thronged and overflowing, whilst every one of the 
least pretence to taste, tofashion, and good sense in these cities 
press to behold and vie in their appleuse of him, that his welcome 
in Philadelphia, the seat of taste, the Athens of America, should 
be less rapturous and enthusiastic! No one denies him genius, 
energy, and fire, united to correctness and judgment; when have 
we ever beheld upon an American stage, more lively, impassion- 
ed, faithful and correct delineations, more perfect incarnations of 
Lear, Richard, Sir Giles! What tremendous energy of passion, 
without the least approximation to rant or robustious violence , 
What impressive energy, harmony, and captivating variety of 
cadence! What propiety and force of emphasis! Kean had 
occasionally, lo(tier flights, but not the uniform excellence and 
propriety of Booth. Unrivalted as he is, in the lively portraiture 
of the ardent-souled choleric, fiery and impetuous Lear, the am- 
bitious, politie, callous-hearted, black-souled Richard, and the bold, 
courageous, understanding, heartless, crafty and rapacious Over- 
Reach. Unrivalled as he is, in the master-delineations of these 
dreadfully énergetic characters, his tragic powers are not confin- 
ed to this walk ofthe drama alone, but are as versatile as they aré 
exalted ; the pensive, the melancholy, the dignified, the myste- 
rious, the sentimental and pathetic, even the gay, the light, and 
the humerous, all receive lively and correct impressions from 
the plastic genius of Booth. If there be any dramatic taste still 
extant among us, if there exists no proscriptive spirit in the public 
mind towards the stage, Mr. Booth’s re-engagement will not faiy 
to prove a source of profit to the managers and of encouragement 
to himself to revisit our city. It rests with the public torestore the 
legitimate drama, and to encourage genuine histrionic genius : 
“To bid the reign commence ; 

Of rescued nature and reviving sense ; 

To chase the charms of sound, the pomp of show, 

For useful mirth and salutary wo; 

Bid scenic virtue from the rising age ; 

And truth diffuse her radiance from the Stage.” 
AMERICANUS. 








NEW IRISH DRAMA. 


The Managers of the Walnut Street Theatre, have now in 
preparation, a historical Irish drama, entitled the “ Captive 
Princess, or Feudal Times in Ireland,” written by the Editor of 
this paper. ‘This drama, which embraces events that occurred 
during the invasion of Ireland by Prince Edward Bruee, in 1316, 
will be produced, by an efficient cast of characters, early in June. 
The part of the Princess of Ulster was written for Miss Rocx, 
and we hope she will be here to personate it, as the managers 
of the Walnut Street Theatre have offered her the most liberal 
engagement. 

Miss Rock’s excellence as an actress, and her feelings as an 
Trish lady, will encircle the character of the Princess in a halo of 
attraction, that no ether actress, on the American boards, could 
impart to it. Her admirable executica on the Irish harp will 
heighten the interest of her superior dramatic performance. In 
the scene where she is the captive of Birmingham, who was the 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, in the reign of Edward II. she will sing 
to her harp a pathetic song, composed tor the occasion by that 
gifted bard Dr. C. Conwe xt, of this city. 

A Gentleman of distinguished eminence, in the first rank of 
American artists, has been so kind as to promise that he would 
paint for our play, the armorial banner of the kings of Ulster, 
emblazoned with all those devices which the O’Niel’s bore on 
their standard in battle. 





(- Tae Commirter, consisting of Messrs. Carey, Gowen, 
Binns, Graves, Maitland, Thompson, and Waters, appointed at 
a public meeting, to devise means for extending the circulation, 
and increasing the patronage of the Ir1sH Surevp, have resolved 
on calling a Meeting of all those citizens who would wish to sup- 
port a patriotic Irish Paper, on Tuesday evening next, at the 
Military Hall, in Library street, at 7 o'clock, 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Circumstances which we could not control or contravene, 
rendered it impossible to publish this number sooner. We crave 
for the last time, the indulgence of our friends and patrons, and 
beg to assure them that kind and liberal friends have made solid 
and permanent arrangements to sustain the Irish Shield, and to 
insure its regular and punctual publication on every Friday eve- 
ning. 

We have received the favours of the Rev. Mr. Snenanan of 
Troy, (N. Y.) and of Nicnonas Catan, Esq. Wasington eity, for 
which we present to them our thanks. 

The resolution, announced in our last, of not sending the pa- 
per to any one in arrear, we will strictly adhere to. The cruel 
neglect of our country subscribers has driven us to the adoption 
of that expedient. 

In our next we shall notice the new drop scene of the Walnut 
Street Theatre, which is a fine effort of Mr. Smith’s pencil. 





TERMS OF THE IRISH SHIELD. 


Four Dollars per annum—No paper will be sent to the country 
unless six months’ subscription is paid in advance. 





MARRIED, by the Rev. Mr Dono! 


D. Boylan, Esg., to Mary Anne, 
daughter of the lateCharles Parmentier, 


vy of this city. 





DIED, on Wednesday last, sincerely regretted, in the 43d year of his age’ 
John Diamond, Esq., a gentleman whose worth and integrity won for him the esteem 
of all that knew them. 





EMMETT’S SPEECH. 


HIS day is published by B. H. RAND, No. 36 South Sixth street, 

& new and elegant edition of EMMETT’S SPEECH. The Vig- 

d by Barralett and engraved by O. A. Lawson. The Writing 

Tiller. . May 20th, 1831. 
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Advertisements. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


we PEYRE FERRY, respectfully informs the public, that, besides 
4 his private lessons at the houses of his pupils, and at the Academies 
which he attends, he has just established four classes at his dwelling, 
No. 194, Soura Fourrn Sraret, near Lombard Street. 
He attends these classes every day, Saturdays excepted, from 8 to 10 
o'clock, A. M,, and from 6to 9 o’clock, P.M. ~ 
The rapid progress which his scholars have hitherto made, is a proof 
that his method is plain, easy, and the best calculated to enable the 
upils, in the shortest time, to speak and write gramatically the 
rench Language. 
TERMs—Private Lessons $18 per quarter for 36 lessons 
or $16 in advance, . 
$3 three times a week 


$4 per month, every day. 


J.essons in Class 
Ditto in Classes 


The scholars will be at liberty to discontinue after one week’s lessons 
if Mr. F.’s method should not please them, without any restriction. 


SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 


Classical and Mathematical Academy, South East Corner of 
Washington Square. 


AMES D. BOYLAN informs his friends and the public, that on Mon- 

day, the 6th May, he will open a Seminary at the most agreeeble and 

salubrious location in the city, the corner of 6th and Locust Sts., Washing- 
ton Square, for the instruction of Young Gentlemen. 

The branches will comprise the Greek and Latin Classies, Mathema'ics, 
the French and Spanish Languages, and the usual departments of English 
Literature. J.D. Boylan assures the public that every exertion wili be 
made to forward the studies of those young gentlemen who may be place: 
under his charge. The evurse of education will be particularly adapted to 
candidates for Coilegiate entrance. 

In order to secure success to his efforts, Mr. B. has engaged the services 
of Mr. Curisroraer Faiion,a gentieman already favonrsbiy known in a 
seminary in thiscity, ‘The writing department will be placed under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. Ranv. In his selection of oiher texehers, Mr- Boylan 
will be guided only by his wishes for the inerest of his pupils “The house 
in whic the Academy will be held, bas been hitherio as the Was) ingion 
Hotcl but will immedixtely Le put in a siate of repauw. Terms made kuewn 
at the school, or, by applying to Mr- Boylan, at Ne» 2°6, Wab.u: ot. for a 
fortuigat until the vepaus shall have been perfecied. 


attention shail Le pari tothe comtor and morals of boarding pupds. Pri- 


vete tuiion aitended to afier selivol hours. 
6. May, 1s3i—iu 





EUGENE CUMMISKEY 
FRESPECFULLY informs his friends and the public, that he has re- 
moved his CATHOLIC BOOK STORE, to No. 130, south Sixth 
street, between Washington square and the Roman Catholic Orphan Asy- 


lum. 
uj Challoner’s Meditations are ready for delivery. March 18, 1831. 





PROPOSALS 


OR Publishing by Subscription, by Evcene Cummsxey, No. 130, 
Sixth-street, the following Works, viz, THE DEVOUT CHRIS. 
TIAN. By the Right Rev. Bisnor Hay. 

Conditions :—The work will be printed on a fine medium paper, in two: 
volumes, duodecimo, containing about 300 pages each, at the low price 
of one dollar per volume, bound. 

( The above Work is highly worthy the patronage of all the friends of 
iety. 
prety aii 


ELEVATION OF THE SOUL TO GOD. Containing about 300 
es, duodecimo, at the low price of one dollar, bound. 
he above valuable works will be put to press as soon as a sufficient 
number of subscribers are obtained to defray the expenses. 
The above Work is highly worthy the patronage of all the friends ef 
piety. +F RANCIS PA RICK Bo. Arath and Coadj. Phil. 


Philadelphia, March 25, 1831. 





B. P. BINNS, 


PLUMBER, No. 79, Lawrence street, near Buttonwood, Spring 
Garden, gratéfui for the patronage he has received, is ready to 
attend to any repairs wanting in the Hydrants, Water Closets, or Baths 
of those who favour him with their commands. 

UF Charges moderate, and orders executed personally.—March 17. 








the most assu ious | 


whieh he will 
} leruis. 





DESPATCH LINE PACKETS FOR BALTIMORE—DAILY 
Via Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 
FOR NORFOLK, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND, 
On Wednesdays and Saturdays, via the Canal. 
Also, for ALEXANDRIA, WASHINGTON and GEORGETOWN, 
D. C —every Thursday. 

Shippers may rely upon having their goods forwarded by each of the 
above lines, upon the most favourable terms, and with the utmost des- 
patch. ~ For freight apply to ALONZO WAKEMAN, 

* Packet Office, No. 4, North Wharves. 





TRANSPORTATION OF MERCHANDISE, &c., 
TO BALTIMORE, 
Via Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 

No“ LINE—The proprietors of tnis line in addition to their pre- 

sent route, via. New Castle and Frenchtown, are now prepared 
to forward merchandise, &c. to Baltimore by the Chesapeake and Del- 
aware Canal. Having provided first rate vessels, they expect to con- 
tinue the business in such a manner as will give general satisfaction.— 
Goods will be taken at the lowest rates and with the greatest despatch. 
From the long experience of the proprietors, shippers may feel a confis 
dence, the same regularity in the charges and attention of the safety of 
the goods will prevail as has always heretofore characterised this line. 
Goods sent to the office, Chesnut street wharf, will be received and for- 
warded daily. 
WM. J. WATSON, Agent, Philadelphia, 
WM. M‘DONALD, & SON, Agents, Baltimore 





TO THE LOVERS OF DRY FEET. 
“ Keep the Feet dry, and the Head cool, and bid defiance to the 
Physician.” —Boermaave. 

} G. NAGLE, four doors b tow Congress Hall, Philadelphia, having 
® obtained Letters Patent from the United States, for an improved 
method of preparing Leather tor, and the mode uf manufacturing BOOTS 
and SHOES, so as to make them completely wat-r proof. offers for sale such 
rights and also rmghts to individuals to manuf.eture for States, Counties or 
Dis'rie:s, 4s may be agreed upon, The subseriber offers for sale at his 
Mannf ctory (the most fashionable in this ci y,) Boo's avd Shoes as above, 
IP Kh: ferences can be given to these who ave worn them. Certitiestes 
muy also be seen by calling al the above place, from the most respectable 

geuticmen in this city. P. G. NAGLE, Pateutee. 

JOHN M'GRATH, 
(Formerly of the firm of Siddons & M*Grath,) 
TAILOR, 
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LATE AND ELEGANT ANNUALS. 
THE MUSICAL BIJOU, &Fc. 
UST received trom Loudon—The Musical Bijou, an Album of 
Music, Poetry and Prose. for 1531, edited by F. H. Burgey. 
The Remembrancer, edited by Thomas Roscoe, containing 13 engrav- 
nigs, splendidly bound in embossed leath r. 
The Iris for 1831, the Falstaff Comic Annual, the Musical Gem, the 
Forget-me-Not. For sale by JOHN GRIGG. 
No. 9 North Fourth Street. 
REMOVAL. 
HOMAS LEDDY, lately from South Alley, and formerly from 
Market, above Thirteenth street, front of the Tiveli, has removed 
to No. 57, George Street, corner of Juciper Lane, sign of Wm. Penn, 
where he will be happy to see his old friends and customers, 





COFFEE, INDIGO, SUGAR, &c. 
PIO BAGS prime green La Guayra COFFEE; 300 do. do 
St. Domingo do.; 132 bbls La Guayra Sugar ; 5 seroons 
low price Caraceas Jadigo, will be sold in small parcels, to accommodate 


purchasers, by the subscriber. 
JAMES FEARON, No. 49, Union Street. 





WASHINGTON CITY. 


7, C. LEE, Attorney at Law, continues to practice in the Courts of the 
® disirict of Columbia, and also attends to business in the Courts of 
the adjacent counties of Virginia and Maryland. Notes, bonds, &c., sent 
to him for collection in the district and adjoining counties will be promptly 
attended to. ‘T'o be found at General Walter Jones's Office, in Gadsby's 
Row, corner of 6th and C. Streets. 

Washington, D. C., May 1, 1831. 











Advertisements. 


CHRESTOMATHIC INSTITUTION 
And preparatory School for the College and University, No. 46, 
Harman Street. 
P. S. CASSERLEY, T. C. D. PRINCIPAL. 

In this Seminary, intended for general education, youth shall be care- 
fully and expeditiously prepared for Professional, Mercantile and Me- 
chanical pursuits, according to the best modes now followed in Europe 
and America, ‘The Academic course is divided into the English and 
Classical. 

Terms for the English course.—Spelling, Reading, Tables, &c. $5 00. 
Writing, Arithmetic, Elocution, &c. 6 00. The above with Grammar, 
Geography, History, &c. 7 00. Do. with Globes, Book-keeping, Xe. 
— Do. with Geometry, Algebra, &c. 12 50 per quarter of twelve 
weeks, 

For the Classical course.—Junior Classics as far as Caesar and Greek 
Testament, $10 00. Intermediate do. to Sallust, Virgil and Greek 
Reader inciusive, 12 50. Collegiate or entrance course, 1500. French, 
Spanish, and Italian, each 5 00. Quills and Ink, per quarter, 0 50.-- 
Fuel for the season, payable on the Ist of November, 1 00. Boarding 
per annum, paid quarterly in advance, 200 00. 

[7 The quarter charged if once commenced, 

Young Gentlemen going through College, would derive much advan- 
tage by reading their Greek and Roman (/lassics under Mr. C., who 
is a graduate of one of the most celebrated Universities of Europe. At- 
tached to the establishment is a flourishing Female School, under the 
superintendance of Mrs. Casserly, assisted by a competent Governess. 
Bet ween both Schools there are five skilful and intelligent Teachers con- 
stantly employed; and without any invidious comparison, it ean be ho- 
nestly asserted, that in no School in New-York is there more unceasing 
attention paid to the solid improvement of the pupils. 

*," A few respectable private tuitions attended, 





CATHOLIC KOOKS, 
For Sale at James Bryan's Book Store, 322, Broadway. 


ABER’s Difficulties of Romanism, by the Rt. Rev. J F. M. Tr® 
vein, D. D., Bishop of Strasburg, late Bishop of Aire; Amicab!€ 
Discussions on the Church of England and on the Reformation i® 
general, by Bishop Trevern, translated by the Rev. William Richmond, 
Miloer’s End of Controversy; Ditto Vindication; Ditio Letters; 
Fletcher’s Comparative View of the Grounds of the Catholic and Pro- 
testant Churches; Fletcher's Sermons on the Four Marks of the Chureh; 
Father Rowlan, a North American Tale; The Following of Christ; 
The Office of the Holy Week; The Spiritual Combat; The Sou! 
united to Jesus; the Romao Missal, by the Rt. Rev. John England, 
Bishop of Charleston ; | ocket Missal, or Companion to the Altar. for 
heSundays and prince: pa! Festivals throughout the year; Cochin's Cere- 
monies of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; Auzustine’s Meditations ; 
Notes ona Protestant Catechism ; Sincere Christian; Poor Man’s Cate- 
chism ; Catholic Christian; Baxter’s Meditations ; Suffering of Christ; 
History of the Bible; Christian Directory; Principles of Catholics ; 
England's Conversions; Cobbett’s Letters; a collection of Psalms, 
Hymns, Anthems, &c. (with the Evening Office 3) Ward's Eratta ; 
Ward’s Cantos ; Catholic Manual ; Life of St. Patrick ; Catholic Chris- 
tian’s Guide, or a Manual of Spiritual Exercises for Catholics, with the 
Evening Office of the Church, in Latin and English, and a selection of 
pious Hymna, arranged by the Very Rev. John Power, cf New-York ; 
Letters onthe Spanish Inquisition, by T. J. Flaherty, S. E. C.; A Devout 
Life, from the French of St. Francis of Sales; the Very Rev. John 
Power’s New Testament, by way of question and answer; Virtuous 
Scholars; True Piety; Hohenlohe’s Prayer Book; Key of Paradise ; 
Path to Paradise; Grounds of the Catholic Doctrine; quarto and octavo 
paged Bibles ; Doway Testaments; Diurnal Romanism, Catechisms, 
c. &e. 
(> Also, a large assortment of School Books and Stationary, cheap 
for cash. ; Jan. 12. 





PASSAGE FROM NEWRY AND BELFAST. 


PRASSENGERScan yet be engaged to return per ship JOSEPHINE, 
Captain Britton, from Newry, if immediate application be madeto 
ALEX. THOMPSON, or 
ABM. BELL & Co. 33 Pine street. 
December 17. 


PASSAGE TO LIVERPOOL. 
mMpHeE very superior coppered, and copper fastened ship SPLENDID, 
Captain Britton, having the most part of her cargo engaged and 
going »n board, will be despatched immediately. For passage in cabin 
or steerage, having elegant furnished accommodations, apply on board, 
east side of Peck Slip, or to 
/ ALEX. THOMPSON, or ABM. BELL & Co. 
December 18. 38, Pine strevt. 








} 





AMES CLOHESEY sells good HATS on the most reasonable 
terms for CASH, ut 36, Division street. Jan, 12. 





THE PATENT MEDICATED 
VAPOUR BATH ESTABLISHMENT. 
These Baths are under the sole control and management of J. P. 
Carroll, No. 25, John st., 2 doors east of Nassau st. N. Y. 


NHE Baths are now in full operation, and are recommended by the 
first members of the faculty ; and also, that since they have been in 
operation, the subscriber has administered them to between fwenty and 
tharly thousand patients. Qf the most inveterate and extraordinary 
eases which have come within his knowledge, he has kept a particular 
and aceurate list ; from which it will be found, on inspection by those 
interested, that the complaints which most speedily and certainly give 
way to the use of these Baths, (with the aid of other proper treatment,) 
are the following : 

Sudden Cold, Fever and Agne, Rheumatic, Syphilitie and Gouty Affee- 
tions, attended with Ulcers, Blotehes an Eruptions of the skin; Sal- 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Pimpled Face. Dry Scurvy, Leprosy, Ring Worm, 
Fetters and other diseases of the skin ; Repelleder Reeeded Small Pox, 
Measles, Scarlet Fever, Putr dand Ulcerated Sore Throat, Croup, Asthma, 
Thrush, Hooping Cough. Quinsy, Enlarged Tonsils, Ear Ache, Deafness, 
Tie-Doloureux, ee Irritability ; Debility, and other Asthmatic and, 
Phiegmatic diseases of the Liver, Jaundice, Bilious and Painter’s Cholie ; 
Cramp, Spasm, Convulsive Fits, Paralysis, Epilepsy, Visceral Ovstructions, 
Dropsy, Glandular Obstructions Scrofulous Diseases, Diseased Hip Joint, 
White Swellings, Rickets and other Diseases of Bones and Joints, Inter- 
mitterts attended with Organic and Glandular Derangement, and also 
Typhoid and other arcent and inveterate Fevers, Checked Perspiration, 
Influenza, Swelling of the ‘Tonsils and Glands of the Throat, &e. tiese 
baths never fail to give instantaneous relict, and produce a certain cure.— 
Vhey have a tendency to relieve Exhaustion, Languor and fatigue, to raise 
the spiritsand u ayquilize Nervous Irritability , to assist Digestion and increase 
Appetite. - . 

(CP Baths are sent out to any part of the city at five minutes notice, with 
proper persons to administer them, when ete Private rooms, with 
baths by the day, week or month. Portable baths for sale. 

Concentrated Syrup of Liverwort, a new, safe and valuable medicine 
for Coughs, Spittung of Biood and Consumption, to be had as above, and 
herbs of all kinds, fresh from the Shakers, for sale. 

J. P. CARROLL. 


(The following is an extract of the opinion delivered by an eminent Lon- 
don Physician at a pubhe mer ting, on the salutary ana salabrivus effects 
resul'ing from the use of Vapour Baths ) 

“In proof of the correctness of his assertions, he appeals to experience, 
which shows that the use of the Vapour Bath is in reality a tonic, and forti- 
fies the system against col.” 

“tle and cold ure relative terms, and by themselves considered, are 
neither swengtheniag nor debilitating, but are only, or principally so, as # 
conseque nee of certain states of the human system at the time of Geir appli- 
vation. Heat and Vapour combined, have been Jong known to be the most 
valuable m+ ans of cure in most diseases ; and wherever they have been judi- 
ciously alministered, they have been highly appreciated ; and im no way can 
they be so effeetually combined and applied as by the Medicated Vapour 
Bati:s. Pure moyals have been ordinarily consected with cleanliness, and 
in this respect the Vapour Bath must be admitted to have a most friendly 
influence upon society. Lis immediate effects are a pleasing sensation, and 
an agreeable warmth upon the whole body. The vital organs are immedi- 
ately relieved from an overcharge of blood; the skin seems extended and 
becomes softened; the dry and useless scurf skin soon becomes detached 
from its whole surface ; the noxious gasses that were cooped up in the cel- 
lular membranes, as well as in the bluod vessels, are at once disengaged ; 
the patients appear to be relieved of a strong sense of irritability and a heavy 
eacben their spirits are reeruited and refreshed ; they experience an agility 
and flexibleness of musele to which before they were strangers ; the whole 
functions of the body are then in a healthy exercise, producing comparative 
ease, and certainly increased strength and energy.” 


BOSTON ADVERTISEMENT. 


mRueE subscriber begs leave most respectfully to inform his friends 
and the community, that he has returned from his late residence, 
Central Court, to his old and well known Boarding Establhment, No. 
23, Federal street, corner of Franklin street, (the same having been 
thoroughly repaired,) where he feels happy to state it will be in his 
power to devote his time exclusively to the accommodation of his old 
friends, and such Ladies and Gentlemen as pleasure or business may 
invite to Boston. , q 

Those who are partial to quietness and seclusion, may here enjoy 
that comfort; whilst the short walk to the Post Office and State Street, 
renders it convenient to the man of business. 

The subscriber adds, that on his part no pains will be spared to enable 
such Ladies and Gentlemen as may favor him with their patronage, to 
feel themselves at home. 


Transient Boarders acommodated as ususl. 
estou, 1631. THOMAS MURPHY. 


PRINTED FOR THE EDITOK BY JOHN YOUNG, 














We 8, Blavk orve Alley, between Market and Cheanut Street, Philadelphss . 
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PHILADELPHIA ADVERTISEMENTS. 











OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA. _ 


"THE Public are respectfully informed by C. & A. OL- 
DRIDGE, that for certan reasons they have left No. 16, Frank- 
lin place, but still, as usual, their place of Manufactory, and 
Residence for the sale of their BALM OF COLUMBIA, DR. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S ELIXIR OF LIFE, & DR. COOPER’S 
PILLS, is at No. 47, Prune Street, Philadelphia, where custom- 
ers are served Wholesale and Retail, on liberal terms. But 
please to recollect the above articles are not sold any longer in 
Franklin Place, 

The Balm of Columbia’s virtues have been long established, 
and it is known to be the only article discovered in the world 
which can restore Hair on Bald places; it will at any age pre- 
vent its decline, and powerfully improves the growth even in 
advanced age. Also it prevents the Hair from turning gray, 
makes it look bright and glossy, and in a few applications frees 
it from scurf, and causes it, if inclined to curl, to curl most beau- 
tifully. Itcures nervous head-aches. Its excellencies are cele- 
brated through this vast continent, the West and East Indies, 
China, &e. ; it also has found its way through various parts of 
Europe, particularly in Great Britain and Ireland, Hamburg, 
Paris, &c., &c. Certificates of its efficacy may be seen at the 
above establishments, and at all those establishments who sell the 
Balm of Columbia. 


THE REV. T. BARTHOLOMEW'S (M. D.) 


ELIXIR OF LIFE, 
For the Cure of Agues,and every kind of Fevers, 


Price 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1 per bottle. 


When taken inwardly cures inflammation of the eyes; and, 
though it may appear incredible, yet it absolutely has, and will 
eure the following complaints : 
Dyspepsia, 

Fisuila, 

Gravel and Stone, 
Heart-Burn, 
Indigestion, 


Piles, inward and outward, 
Rheumatism, 

Sour Stomach, 

Spitting of Blood always 


cured, 


Absecsses, 

Bile, 

Niood it cleanseth, 
Cares the Bloody Flux, 
Cholera Morbus, 








Consumptuons, Inward Bleeding, Tett rs of the worst kinds, 
Coughs, Inflammation cf the Lungs, Vertigo, 

Croup, Inward Weaknes:, Whooping Coughs, 
Diabetes, Liver Com plaints, Worms, ; 

Dropsy, Nervous Affections, Yellow Jaundice. 
Dyrentery, Palpitatious of the Heart, 


Yellow Fever it has cured in nineteen hours, so that the pa- 
tient could walk out the next day. 

Testimonials can be given to the above cures. 

Price $1 per bottle. 

DR. COOPER’S WONDERFUL PILLS, 

Which cure Spasmodic Affections, viz:—Cramps, Epileptic Fits, 
&c., &e. Price 50 cents per box. 

References can be given where perfect cures have been made 
2 the pills. 

The above Pills may be had of those who sell Oldridge’s Balm 
of Columbia, and Dr. Bartholomew’s Elixir of Life. Feb. 1. 





STEREOGRAPH. 


lt. TANNER, No. 75, Dock Street, has constantly on hand, 
f r sale wholesale, and retail, the following Stereograph Safety 
Blanks: 
Checks on all the Banks, bound to suit purchasers. 


Promissory Notes do. as used in the Western Country, and by 
those who do business with merchants from that quarter. 


Just published a very elegant Bill of Exchange and Cashier's 
Drafts. 


Orders for certificates of Stock, for money deposited, &ec. &c. 





PATENT WATER-PROOF BOOTS AND SHOES. 
From that valuable Periodical, the Journal of Health. 


A covering for the feet never originally intended to be seen 
beyond the chamber or the parlour, is that now adopted for street 
parade or travel; and they whose cheeks we would not that the 
winds of heaven should visit too roughly, brave the extremes 
of cold and moisture, and offer themselves as willing vietims to 
all the sufferings of the shiveiing ague, catarrh, and pains rheu- 
matic. Thus we might continue the melancholy list of diseases, 
at best harrassing and alarming, often fatal, to which the heed- 
lessness of youth, the pride of manhood, or the avarice of old 
age, are voluntarily and carelessly exposed, by a neglect of one 
esson of every day experience. 

P. G. NAGLE. 

Patent Water-Proof Boot and Shoe-maker, No. 35, South 
Third, near Congress Hall. 





A. & E. MULLEN, 
WHOLESALE TOBACCO DEALERS, 
No. 5, Sourn Warer £rretr, Puiape.pnta. 


ALWAYS on hand, a large and general assortment of Vir- 
ginia leaf and manufactured Tobaceo ; Kentucky leaf; Cuba and 
St. Domingo leaf; Spanish and half Spanish Segars. 





MAGUIRE & BROTHER, TAILORS, 
South-West Corner of Walnut and Fourth Streets. 


TO devise the best possible mode of cutting Coats has long 
been the object of one of the above firm; and, believing as he 
does, that his present mode, namely, without having a seam ei- 
ther in the side or back, fuliy accomplishes this object, he has 
thought it his duty, both to himself and the public, to speak of 
the superiority which this seamless mode possesses over that 
commonly pursued. This mode of cutting not only insures a 
perfect fit in all instances, but renders the garment much more 
lasting than those made in the common manner. It is well known 
that the seams of a coat, by their constant contact with the chair, 
and by the frequent application of the brush, become old in their 
appearance and dim in their colour, while the other parts appear 
new, clean, and beautiful. Jan. 13, 1831. 





MADEIRA, SHERRY, PORT, &c. 


JAMES GOWEN, No. 69, South,third corner of Dock Street, 
has now on hand one of the most extensive stocks of the Wines 
of MADEIRA, that he has yet been able to offer to the public. 
The richest and choicest sorts constantly on draught for retail. 
The celebrated Pale Sherry, Lobo brand. 
Rich Brown do. of the Garrera, Gordon, &c. 
Gold do., very old and mellow. 
Grape Juice Port, for invalids. 
Other superior Port, per the Thames, from London. 
Company Port, of the first class, direct from Oporto, 
Also OLD WINES in Bottles, viz. : 
The Richardson Wine, bottled in Charleston, 1811. 
The Paul Siemen Wine, of the Scott brand, 1810. 
Do. Do Do. Harrison Sercial, 1808. 
Do. Do Do. Lenox, Do. 1808. 
With a general assortment of Family and Table Wines, held 





promptly and handsomely executed. 


ae # ¥ 


at moderate prices. For sale as above. 





FRENCH LANGUAGE. 





wae PEYRE FERRY, respectfully informs the public, that, besides 
his private lessons at the houses of his pupils, and at the Academies 
which he attends, he has just established four classes at his dwelling, 
No. 194, Sourn Fourtu Srreet, near Lombard Street. 

He attends these classes every day, Saturdays excepted, from 8 to 10 
o'clock, A. M., and from 6to 9 o’clock, P. M. . 

The rapid progress which his scholars have hitherto made, is a proof 
that his method is plain, easy, and the best calculated to enable the 
pupils, in the shortest time, to speak and write gramatically the 
French Language. 

Tenms—Private Lessous $18 per quarter for 36 lessons. 
or $16 in advauce, 

$3 three times a week 
in Classes $4 per month, every day. 





T.essons in Class 
Ditto 


The scholars will be at liberty to discontinue after one week’s lessons 
if Mr. F.’s method should not please them, without any restriction. 


SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Classical and Mathematical Academy, South East Corner of 
Washington Square. 


Pi ny D. BOYLAN informs his friends and the public, that on Mon- 
day, the 6th May, he wiil open a Seminary at the most agreecble and 
salubrious location in the city, the corner of 6th and Locust Sts., Washing- 
ton Square, for the instruction of Young Gentlemen. : : 

The branches will comprise the Greek and Latin Classies, Mathematics, 
the French and Spanish Languages, and the usual departments of English 
Literature. J.D. Boylan assures the public that every exertion will be 
made to forward the studies of those young gentlemen who may be place! 
under his ch ‘The course of education wiil be particularly adapted to 
candidates fur Collegiate entrance. ; 

In order to secure success to his efforts, Mr. B. has engaged the services 
of Mr. Cunistorazk Fatton,a gentieman already favonrably known in a 
seminary in this city, ‘Uhe writing om oh any will be placed under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. Rawp. Ju his selection of other teachers, Mr. Boylan 
will be guided onty by his wishes for the interest of his pupils The house 
in which the Academy will be held, has been hitherto as the Washington 
Hotel but will immediately be put in a state of repair. Terms made known 
at the school, or, by applymg to Mr. Boylan, at No- 206, W alnut St. for a 
fortuight unul the repairs shall have been perfected. ‘he most assudious 
attention shall be paid tothe comfort and morals of boarding pupils. Pri- 
vate tuition attended to after school hours. 

6th May, 1851—t€. 





EUGENE CUMMISKEY 


RESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public, that he has re- 
‘moved his CATHOLIC BOOK STORE, to No. 130, south Sixth 
street, between Washington square and the Roman Catholic Orphan Asy- 
lum. 

i.# Challoner’s Meditations are ready for delivery. March 18, 1831. 





PROPOSALS 


For Publishing by Sdbscription, by Evcenz Cummisxey, No. 130, 
Sixth-street, the following Works, viz. THE DEVOUT CHRIS- 
TIAN. By the Right Rev. Bisnor Hay. 
Conditions :—The work will be printed on a fine medium paper, in two 
volumes, duodecimo, contzining about 300 pages each, at the low price 
of one dollar per volume, bound. 
The above Work is highly worthy the patronage of all the friends of 
prety. 
ALSO 


ELEVATION OF THE SOUL TO GOD. Containing about 300 
pages, duodecimo, at the low price of one dollar, bound. ‘ 
he above valuabie works will be put to press as soon as a sufficient 
number of subscribers are obtained to defray the expenses. 


The above Work is highly worthy the patronage of all the friends ef 


Advertisements. 


DESPATCH LINE PACKETS FOR BALTIMORE—DAILY 
Via Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 
FOR NORFOLK, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND, 
On Wednesdays and Saturdays, via the Canal. 
Also, for ALEXANDRIA, WASHINGTON and GEORGETOWN, 
D. C.—every Thursday. 

Shippers may rely upon having their goods forwarded by each of the 
above lines, upon the most favourable terms, and with the utmost des- 
patch. For freight apply to ALONZO WAKEMAN, 
Packet Office, No. 4, North Wharves. 





TRANSPORTATION OF MERCHANDISE, &c., 
TO BALTIMORE, 
Via Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 

Us ION LINE—The proprietors of tnis line in addition to their pre- 

sent route, via. New Castle and Frenchtown, are now prepared 
to forward merchandise, &c. to Baltimore by the Chesapeake anJ Del- 
aware Canal. Having provided first rate vessels, they expect to con- 
tinue the business in such a manner as will give general satisfaction. — 
Goods will be taken at the lowest rates and with the greatest despatch. 
From the iong experience of the proprietors, shippers may feel a confis 
dence, the same regularity in the charges and attention of the safety of 
the goods will prevail as has always heretofore characterised this line. 
Goods sent to the office, Chesnut street wharf, will be received and for- 
warded daily. 

WM. J. WATSON, Agent, Philadelphia. 

WM. M‘DONALD, & SON, Agents, Baltmore. 





TO THE LOVERS OF DRY FRET. 
“ Keep the Feet dry, and the Head cool, and bid defiance to the 
Physician.” —Borrnaave. 
D_ G. NAGLE, four doors b-low Congress Hall, Philadelphia. having 
® obtained Letters Patent from the United States, for an improved 
method of preparing Leather for, and the mode uf manufacturing BOOTS 
and SHOES, soasto make them completely water proof, offers for sale such 
rights, aud also rights to individuals to mauufaeture for States, Counties or 
Districts, as may be agreed upon. The subscriber offers for sale at his 
Mannf.ctory (the most fashionable in this ciiy,) Boots aud Shues as above, 
(> References can be given to those who lave worn them. Certifieates 
may also be seen by calling at the above place, from the most respectable 
geutlemen in this city. P. G. NAGLE, Patentee. 
JOHN M‘GRATH, 
(Formerly of the firm of Siddons 4 M‘Grath,) 
TAILOR, 
FRESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public, that he has 
removed from No. 30, North Third St. to No. 12, South Third 
Street, west side, where he intends keeping constantly on hand, a gene- 
ral assortmeat of blue, black, brown and citron Cloths—single and 
double milled Cassimeres, of the most fashionable colours. Also an as- 
sortment of Velvets, Silks, Toilinets, Valencia and Marseilles Vesting, 
which he will make up in the most fashionable style, and on reasonable 
terms. Jan. 14, 1831. 





LATE AND ELEGANT ANNUALS. 
THE MUSICAL BIJOU, &c. 
ss received from London—The Musical Bijou, an Album of 
Music, Poetry and Prose, for 1631, edited by F. H. Burney. 
The Remembrancer, edited by Thomas Roscoe, containing 13 engrav- 
nigs, splendidly bound in embossed leath-r. 
The Iris for 1831, the Falstaff Comic Annual, the Musical Gem, the 
Forget-me-Not. For sale by JOHN GRIGG. 
No. 9 North Fourth Street. 
REMOVAL. 
HOMAS LEDDY, lately from South Alley, and formerly from 
Market, above Thirteenth street, front of the Tiveli, has removed 
to No. 57, George Street, corner of Juniper Lane, sign of Wm. Penn, 
where he will be happy to see his old friends and customers. 





COFFEE, INDIGO, SUGAR, &c. 
2100 BAGS prime green La Guayra COFFEE; 300 do. do 
St. Domingo do.; 132 bbls La Guayra Sugar ; 5 seroons 
low price Caraccas Indigo, will be sold in small parcels, to accommodate 
purchasers, by the subscriber. 
JAMES FEARON, No. 49, Union Street. 





piety. + FRANCIS PATRICK, Bp. Arath and Coadj. Phil. 
Philadelphia, March 25, 1831. 





B. P. BINNS, 


PLUMBER, No. 79, Lawrence street, near Buttonwood, Spring 
Gurden, gratefui for the patronage he has received, is ready to 





WASHINGTON CITY. 


Z, C. LEE, Attorney at Law, continues to practice in the Courts of the 
® disirict of Columbia, and also attends to business in the Courts of 
the adjacent counties of Virginia and Maryland. Notes, bonds, &c., sent 





attend to any repairs wanting in the Hydrants, Water Closets, or Baths 
of those who favour him with then commands. 
1x7 Charges moderate, and orders executed personally.—March 17. 





to him for collection in the district and as ing counties will be promptly 
attended to. To be found at General Walter Jones’s Office, in Gadsby's 
Row, corner of 6th and C. Streets. 

Washington, D. C., May 1, 1831. 
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